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FOREWORD 


THE political and economic position of Persia is 
such that anything written about it is sure to dis- 
please most of the interested persons or groups. 
If the Russians are pleased, the British, the 
Americans, and many of the Persians are dis- 
pleased; it is flatly impossible to satisfy all of 
the contending elements. 

In these notes, forming a brief survey of the 
Persian problem as it presents itself after the 
coronation of the new shah, I have not tried to 
please anybody. I have remembered what Mehr 
Banu, a Persian woman teacher and an impres- 
sive personality, said to me in Teheran: ‘Persia 
does not need compliments or poetry; Persia 
needs the truth.” And the truth is—in Persia as 
anywhere else—all too frequently a somewhat 
bitter pill. 

Grateful acknowledgment should be made to 
the many people in Persia and out of it who 
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helped me in various ways. In particular I wish 
to thank Dr. A.C. Millspaugh, the administrator- 
general of the finances of Persia; Mr. Thomas 
Pearson, director of the civil service administra- 
tion, and Major Melvin Hall, provincial director 
for Fars and the southern ports; the Russian 
ambassador, M. Yureniev, and his staff; the 
staff of the British legation, and the British 
consul-general in Isfahan, Mr. Ernest Bristow; 
and the editors of ‘‘Asia.” At the same time it 
should be emphasized that for all statements 
made in the book, except those specifically quoted, 
I am alone responsible. 
THE AUTHOR. 
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THE NEW PERSIA 


CHAPTER I 
THE COMING OF REZA SHAH 


THE ruin of Persia was nearly complete in 1921. 
The ancient and sorely tried empire was in a state 
of anarchy; the central Government had lost con- 
trol over almost the entire country, and particu- 
larly over its distant provinces. Great Britain, the 
only European power which had ever manifested 
any desire to help Persia without taking the entire 
country as payment, was blundering along in an 
inconsistent and partly inimical policy; and the 
Russians were, as ever, at the gates. The process 
Mr. W. Morgan Shuster had described as the 
“strangling of Persia’ appeared to be at its cli- 


max, and the only prospect visible to the most 
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optimistic was the ultimate disappearance of the 
Persian nation. 

In this moment of gravest danger—a danger 
incomparably deepened by the apathy and deca- 
dence of the Persian people—Reza Shah Pahlavi 
made his appearance on the scene, exhibited the 
energy and determination universally associated 


] 


with the political ‘‘strong man,” and effectively 
restored the authority and unity of the empire. 
What he has done and the manner of its doing 
constitute one of those dramatic episodes which 
the amazing Orient has always been able to pro- 
duce even in nations and periods of the most 
complete decadence. Whether Reza is alone re- 
sponsible for the Persian renaissance, and whether 
indeed that renaissance is a real and permanent 
achievement, are other questions; but the episode 
remains, nevertheless, a significant warning to 
those Europeans who spend their time prophesying 
the ruin and subjugation of the East. If a Reza 
can suddenly be produced in the very cradle of civ- 
ilization to rejuvenate, in whatever degree, an ex- 
hausted and dying nation, there would appear to 
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be a fund of vitality somewhere in the human race 
which will preserve any of its greater groups from 
submergence. What happened yesterday in Tur- 
key and today in Persia may happen tomorrow in 
China or in India, and the oldest races, whatever 
their somnolence or decay, are far from spent. 
The condition of Persia in 1921 made Reza’s 
task far from easy. The nation of twelve million 
people, very largely illiterate, living under condi- 
tions of medizval eastern economy, sunk in a 
corollary poverty, and enslaved by opium, was 
systematically exploited by a small group of 
wealthy noblemen who governed in turn, main- 
taining their power by intrigues with either Rus- 
sia or Great Britain. In the southwest the British 
controlled the oil fields, the most considerable 
national possession; trade throughout the pros- 
perous north was in the hands of the Russians, 
and in a general way all the exploited wealth of 
the country belonged to foreigners. There were, 
and are yet, no railroads except the short Russian 
line in the Caucasus; the fiscal system was cor- 
rupt to a degree unimaginable in modern Europe, 
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the treasury was bankrupt, and the Government 
had for years been accepting money from first one 
foreign power, then another. Life was as insecure, 
as unpleasant, as topsy-turvy as ever it had been 
in previous centuries; tribesmen like the Bakh- 
tiaris and the Qashgais considered themselves 
practically independent, those of Arabestan and 
Azerbaijan entirely so. The roads were very bad 
and infested by robbers, who were in a great 
many cases licensed by the authorities and pro- 
tected (or at the least not molested) by them. The 
army was ill paid, undisciplined, and worthless; 
the only force capable of action was the old Cos- 
sack division which had been organized and offi- 
cered (until 1920) by Russians. The Government 
was virtually powerless outside of Teheran, and 
the prime minister of the time, the Sepahdar-i- 
Azam, was one of the chief political brigands of 
the century, who embezzled millions of tomans 
during his career and never paid taxes to the Gov- 
ernment he robbed. On the whole, it may be 
doubted if any country ever needed a savior more 
desperately than did Persia in 1921; and what- 
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ever else may be said of Reza Shah, it is indubi- 
table that he was, in his hour and in his way, the 
country’s savior. 

The story of Persia’s decline from the glory of 
the Achzmenians to the squalor of the twentieth 
century touches and at times comprises the history 
of all our western world. The conquest of Asia 
Minor and central Asia, the wars with the Hel- 
lenes, the succession of Sassanide to Achemenian, 
and the ultimate conquest of all greater Persia by 
the Arab warriors are pages of a very dim history 
to us; they belong to the dull wastes of school- 
books. But not the least curious of the modern 
Persian’s characteristics is his lively sense of the 
nearness of the past, his consciousness of ancient 
times as of a recent experience. There is a story 
current in Teheran to the effect that Nasr-ed-Din 
Shah, meeting a Greek statesman some time dur- 
ing the eighties or nineties of the past century, ex- 
pressed the hope that the Greeks had “forgotten 
past differences.”’ The Greek statesman, who had 
a nineteenth-century mind, did not at first know 
what the shah was talking about. But the shah, 
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like other Persians of his day and ours, counted 
himself the heir to the tradition of Darius and 
Xerxes, no less than of the heritage of Shah Ab- 
bas and of the Kajars. 

With this lively sense of the continuity of his- 
tory—and above all, of such a splendid history— 
it is rather surprising that the Persians have done 
so little to justify their inheritance. Gobineau 
commented upon the phenomenon sixty years ago; 
the Persians maintained an inordinate pride in the 
achievements of their ancestors, he observed, but 
seemed to care little what happened to them in the 
present. This characteristic of a declining race was 
predominant in the country throughout the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. After being con- 
quered successively by races or tribes whom they 
considered barbarians, the Persians found it diffi- 
cult to arouse themselves to any new effort of 
patriotism. Russia began to encroach on the old 
Persian Empire two centuries and a half ago; 
the British exercised a definite and steadily pro- 
gressing influence throughout the nineteenth cen- 
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tury; the sovereigns of the Kajar dynasty cared 
little what happened, so long as they had sufficient 
money to enjoy life; and the mass of the people, 
in the end, was content to have food now and then 
and a little opium to smoke. The Comte de 
Gobineau records his astonishment at the spectacle 
of the Persians in Teheran during the brief war 
with the British (over Afghanistan) in the middle 
of the nineteenth century; the Government, 
aroused at last, had issued proclamations calling 
upon the people to fight the invader, and the mul- 
lahs had proclaimed a holy war. Gobineau, who 
was then counselor of the French legation in 
Teheran, was unable to discover any response at 
all to the Government’s appeal. The merchants, on 
the contrary, having been told that the British 
would enter the city as conquerors before long, 
got out all their best stocks to sell to the invaders; 
and the people jeered the mullahs and their holy 
war. 

Nasr-ed-Din Shah, who reigned from 1848 to 
1896, was in a sense partly responsible for the 
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awakening of Persia from this long sleep. At least 
Nasr-ed-Din had a healthy curiosity about the 
world, voyaged extravagantly in Europe, acquired 
debts to the British, and welcomed European ideas 
within certain limits. For the first time in more 
than a century there was an effort to correct some 
of the more flagrant abuses of power, such as the 
sale of court decisions and the licensing of rob- 
bers. But Nasr-ed-Din began to regret his pro- 
gressive tendencies later in life, dissuaded wealthy 
Persians from traveling abroad, and gave as his 
definition of the ideal Persian a “man who does 
not know whether Brussels is a city or a cabbage.” 
His repentance was late; British and American 
missionaries were already teaching in schools open 
to Persians of the middle and upper classes, and 
the British and Russians were already in posses- 
sion of economic privileges which brought into 
the country a flood of Europeans and European 
ideas. From the assassination of Nasr-ed-Din 
Shah in 1896 to the coming of Reza Shah in 1921 
the country’s story was a story of progressive en- 
croachment on the part of these Europeans, while 
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the institutions of the old Persia were crumbling 
rapidly to decay. 

These two simultaneous phenomena—the en- 
croachment of the foreigner and the decay of the 
country’s own vitality—called for and in time ob- 
tained their own remedy in a rebirth of the na- 
tional spirit. But the national spirit was slow in 
taking active or effective form. Nasr-ed-Din Shah 
encountered it, in a serious form, only once in his 
entire reign, when he had handed over a monop- 
oly of the tobacco industry to the British. The pop- 
ular feeling then was for once spontaneous and 
real; a boycott on tobacco was put into effect, and, 
thanks to the influence of the mullahs, was suc- 
cessful. The shah was compelled, in his old age, to 
recognize that his people had some elements of a 
will of their own, and the tobacco monopoly had to 
be bought back from the British. This incident— 
in 1890—must have seemed to many of those who 
saw it the beginning of the end for the absolute 
monarchy; but it was sixteen years more before 
that monarchy yielded to the demand of the coun- 
try for a constitution. It was Muzaffar-ed-Din, 
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son of Nasr-ed-Din, who granted the constitution 
in 1906 after prolonged agitation in Teheran and 
the other cities of Persia. 

The constitution of Muzaffar-ed-Din Shah re- 
mains the fundamental law of Persia, providing 
for a parliament of two chambers elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, one house (the National Assem- 
bly) wholly elected for two years, the other 
(the Senate, since abolished) partly elected and 
partly appointed by the crown. The property of 
the crown was turned over to the nation, the min- 
isters of the crown were declared responsible to 
the Mejlis, and the lower chamber was given full 
power to legislate in regard to finances and ex- 
penditure. The doctrine of free speech was made a 
part of the fundamental law. In exchange for these 
concessions to popular liberty, Muzaffar-ed-Din 
was solemnly guaranteed his right to the throne, 
with succession in the male line of the Kajar 
dynasty. 

Muzaffar-ed-Din died five days after the pro- 
mulgation of the constitution and was succeeded 
by Mohammed Ali of evil memory. Mohammed 
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Ali spent the first year of his reign trying to gov- 
ern the unruly parliament which had been called 
into being by the constitution; but, since he be- 
lieved a struggle inevitable, he took care to pro- 
vide himself with a military force he could trust. 
To obtain it he had recourse to the Russians and 
with their aid organized the Cossack division— 
that same Cossack division which was later to 
raise one of its officers, Reza Khan, to power in 
Teheran. Mohammed Ali tried two coups d’état 
against the constitutional Government, but after 
the brief civil war of 1908-09 he was obliged to 
abdicate, leaving the throne to his twelve-year-old 
son Ahmad. 

The mass of the people was, even then, indiffer- 
ent to its destiny; the shah had on his side only 
Russian mercenaries and his Russian-trained 
Persian Cossacks, while the Nationalists had only 
the Bakhtiari tribesmen to count upon. Insignifi- 
cant as the brief war had been, however, it had 
given pretext for more encroachments from the 
north and from the south; the Russians occupied 
Tabriz and Enzeli, the British Bushire and 
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Shiraz. In pursuance of their new policy of alli- 
ance, initiated by the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907, Great Britain and Russia were now in a 
position to enforce whatever they wished upon 
Persia, and they continued to do so until the Bol- 
shevist revolution dissolved their partnership. 
The Anglo-Russian alliance may have been— 
and demonstrably was—an advantageous ar- 
rangement for the powers who made it, and a 
tremendous element in the success of the allied 
nations in the World War against Germany. How- 
ever, it did little save harm to Persia. So long as 
Persia’s two mighty neighbors were at logger- 
heads, it was comparatively easy to obtain favors 
from one or from the other, as it was also to check 
the advance of one by appealing for protection to 
the other. But after the Anglo-Russian agreement 
there was actually a definite limit to the independ- 
ence of Persia: Persia was independent, that is, 
only so far and so long as the allied powers cared 
to permit it. Thus, the Russian and British goy- 
ernments made it clear to the Persian cabinet that 
if they wanted a foreign loan, it must be sought in 
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either Russia or England or both; yet, to obtain 
an Anglo-Russian loan, it was stipulated that 
Persia must promise England and Russia an in- 
definite supervisory control over any concessions 
to be given in the future for means of communica- 
tion, telegraphs, or harbors. This the Persians re- 
fused, and the years 1910—11 were in consequence 
among the leanest the central Government had ex- 
perienced. 

The Shuster experiment was one dramatic epi- 
sode of this phase of Anglo-Russian domination. 
The Teheran Government obtained the consent 
of Russia and England to invite an American 
mission to reorganize the finances of the coun- 
try, and Mr. W. Morgan Shuster was appointed 
as treasurer-general. The American mission, con- 
sisting of Mr. Shuster and fourteen assistants, had 
a brief but startling experience, which is still too 
fresh in the memory of everybody interested in 
Persia to need a detailed recounting. The Mejlis 
granted Shuster extensive powers, similar to those 
exercised by the present American financial ad- 
ministration; he was to control all financial and 
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fiscal operations of the Persian Government, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Mejlis wherever legal 
changes were necessary. He had not gone far be- 
fore he encountered the systematic opposition of 
the Russians, who were determined to prevent the 
rehabilitation of Persia at any cost. In this they 
were, when it came to the test, supported by the 
British; I was even told in Moscow that the Brit- 
ish urged the Russians to attack Shuster and re- 
move him from Persia. Whether they did so or 
not, it is evident that by 1911 Lord Grey had al- 
ready sacrificed too much for the sake of the Rus- 
sian friendship to draw back at anything within 
reason. Accordingly, the Shuster appointments of 
two European officers to the new treasury gen- 
darmerie (for the collection of taxes) were op- 
posed by both Russia and England; the Russians 
refused to recognize the powers of the Persian 
treasury gendarmerie, and the Russian consul- 
general took under his protection all the property 
of a Kajar prince who owed the Government a 
fortune in taxes. The conflict between Shuster and 
the Russians ended in November, 1911, when 
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Russia—backed again by England—peremptorily 
demanded his dismissal. The Persian parliament 
refused for four weeks to yield to this; but as 
Russia had already moved an army into the help- 
less country, and was obviously ready to follow 
it by other armies, the Persian Government had 
no choice. By Christmas, Shuster was dismissed, 
and Persia submitted to the humiliating condi- 
tions of the Anglo-Russian demand. Chief of these 
was that Persia would never again appoint for- 
eign officials without the consent of Russia and 
England. 

The humiliation of 1911 was only the first of a 
series. The Anglo-Russian agreement operated so 
successfully, from the point of view of the Rus- 
sians and the English, that Persian independence 
became more than ever illusory. Desperately in 
need of funds and unable to obtain them else- 
where, the Persians finally yielded to the condi- 
tions imposed upon them and arranged a loan 
from the allied powers by granting railway con- 
cessions to Russia in the north and England in 
the south. The railways were never built and the 
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full amount of the loan never paid, but the inci- 
dent showed again in most definite form the extent 
to which the Persian nation had been subjugated 
to the Weltpolittk of London and St. Petersburg. 

None of the helpless and inefficient govern- 
ments which succeeded one another during these 
years, and during the worse ordeal of the war 
which followed, could have given the country a 
really good administration; but it is apparent that 
they were never allowed even to try. Every ap- 
pointment, every change of government, every 
step in policy was subjected to the cynical super- 
vision of the Russian legation; and if the British 
were less constantly aggressive, they were never- 
theless always ready to support their allies in case 
of need. ‘There is small wonder that the genera- 
tion of politicians who ruled in Teheran, during 
the interval from Shuster to Reza Khan, had lost 
all self-respect and feeling of independence; 
treated as lackeys by their European masters, 
they could not go through even the motions of re- 
sistance when the World War let loose upon them 
the wolves of European rapacity. 
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The Persian aspect of the war was one of strug- 
gle between Germany and Turkey on one side and 
Russia and England on the other for control of 
the country. Money was scattered freely through- 
out the small class of grandees who then, as at al- 
most all other periods in our time, ruled Persia. 
The opportunities for corrupt gain were never 
better; government dignitaries sold themselves 
twice over, to the Germans and to the British, and 
sometimes complicated matters by selling them- 
selves to the Russians as well. No positive ad- 
vantage resulted to any European power; the Per- 
sian Government was divided, hesitant, incredibly 
weak, and could only achieve a semblance of unity 
by doing nothing. At one moment the German le- 
gation had, indeed, persuaded the young shah and 
most of his ministers to leave Teheran and join 
the Germano-Turkish army, but the Russians and 
British forestalled the move. The only advantage 
obtained by Europe during the period of frantic 
intriguing was that Persia became bewildered 
enough to allow the powers practically free rein. 

Thus a British-Indian army under Sir Percy 
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Sykes occupied and controlled southern Persia 
after 1916, organizing the ‘‘Persian” force known 
as the South Persia Rifles. A Turkish army had 
- invaded Azerbaijan and also overran the “Golden 
Road” from Baghdad; when they were defeated in 
the north by the Russians and in the west by the 
British, their conquerors took their place. In 1917, 
as a result of the generally successful campaign 
of the British, Sir Percy Sykes entered Teheran, 
where he ‘‘accepted”’ from the shah the task of 
organizing a Persian gendarmerie and restoring 
order in the country. Against formidable diff- 
culties, and without receiving—or, perhaps, at- 
tempting to obtain—any real aid from the Per- 
sians themselves, Sir Percy Sykes did maintain 
order, particularly in the south, while another 
British military force occupied the road to Kazvin. 

Persia’s war experience was unique. A sup- 
posedly independent country without alliances or 
inclinations on either side, the whole empire was, 
from 1914 to the final victory of the allies, a lively 
battlefield. When the communist revolution in 
Russia altered the alignment of forces in the East, 
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Russia merely changed sides, and instead of at- 
tacking with the British, was attacked by them. 
Persia remained a campaign ground. Both sides 
spent money in corruption so lavishly that gold 
was a drug on the market; there was so much gold 
in Persia that the bazaars were demanding paper 
at a time when the rest of the world had been 
forced to do without gold altogether. And the 
whole war—the actual fighting as well as the war 
of intrigue and bribery—was, as events have 
proved, without meaning or profit to either side. 
Germany and England each engaged in the strug- 
gle in Persia through fear that the other would 
win the country over; of them all, Russia was the 
only one which might have taken and obtained a 
permanent advantage. The revolution of 1917 
ended Russia’s share in the grab-scramble for 
some years, and the diplomacy of 1919-21 suc- 
ceeded in robbing England of any advantage 
which might have accrued from military achieve- 
ment. Thus the exploits of Sir Percy Sykes in 
south Persia, as of Dunsterville in the west and 
north, may serve as examples, in future textbooks 
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of military science, displaying what may be done 
with courage and ability in a particularly difficult 
type of warfare; otherwise, the whole episode has 
already lost its meaning. When the British Gov- 
ernment in 1919 negotiated the Anglo-Persian 
convention it appeared that Lord Curzon and Sir 
Percy Cox, his minister at Teheran, were collect- 
ing the legitimate profits of their soldiers’ victo- 
ries, as well as of the collapse of Russian imperi- 
alism; but that agreement was, in fact, the 
instrument which ended the British domination of 
Persia. 

The Anglo-Persian convention provided for a 
sort of all-round benevolent tutelage of Persia by 
the British. Its various clauses—the British mis- 
sions to control finances and the army, the loan of 
two million pounds, the promises of British aid in 
improving and administering customs, communi- 
cations, etc.—established something very like a 
protectorate over the Persian nation, although the 
treaty proclaims its first purpose to be the respect 
of the independence and integrity of the country. 
Like many another international document, the 
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Anglo-Persian convention could have been pre- 
cisely what it said it was and no more; but, on the 
other hand, it could, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, have been made into an instrument convert- 
ing Persia into a semi-autonomous part of the 
British Empire. Certainly it provided a much bet- 
ter legal basis for the ultimate absorption of 
Persia than was ever contrived in the cases of 
India and Egypt; and it is a much more compre- 
hensive and effective document than anything the 
French ever held in Morocco up until the time of 
the proclamation of the protectorate. The danger- 
ous nature of the convention was instantly appar- 
ent to the Persians, and was, indeed, a good deal 
more apparent to them then than it would be now; 
there were at that time British troops in the north- 
west, in the Caucasus, and in the south. More- 
over, the British negotiators (Sir Percy Cox and 
Lord Curzon, presumably) committed a grave 
tactical error: they paid 750,000 tomans to the 
three Persian statesmen who signed the treaty on 
behalf of their country. It has subsequently been 
stated in England that this sum was an advance on 
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the loan provided for in the treaty; but since that 
loan could not, by the treaty terms, be made until 
the treaty had been ratified, and since the money 
never reached the Persian treasury, and since— 
most of all—the British Government has never 
considered that sum to be a debt owed by Persia 
to the British treasury, it is very difficult to see 
how it can be called anything but bribery. 

Persian popular feeling was intense enough to 
guarantee the failure of the Anglo-Persian con- 
vention before the Mejlis. The members of the 
National Assembly could never have ratified a 
document presented by a cabinet which was known 
to have accepted money for signing it. Previous 
Persian treaties and agreements had been made on 
such a basis; but in 1919 and 1920 there was al- 
ready a considerable light of publicity on the af- 
fairs of government, even in Persia. Vossuq-ed- 
Dowleh, prime minister and principal negotiator 
of the convention, afraid to present the document 
to the Mejlis, put off the evil day as long as pos- 
sible by governing without a parliament; mean- 
while a half-hearted beginning was made on the 
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execution of the convention, the military commis- 
sion made its report, and the British financial 
mission arrived. 

Abruptly, however, Lord Curzon suffered a 
change of heart about Persia, probably on account 
of the Persian premier’s delay in getting the con- 
vention ratified. The British foreign office monthly 
subsidy to the Persian Government was stopped 
in June, 1920. As the British troops had been 
withdrawn from the north some months before, 
and the British minister was wavering and uncer- 
tain in his support, Vossuq-ed-Dowleh perceived 
that discretion may well be the better part of valor. 
Accordingly his Government resigned and he de- 
parted immediately for Europe. The succeeding 
Government lost no time in repudiating the Anglo- 
Persian convention, and the only result of the epi- 
sode was a very grave and lasting injury to Brit- 
ish prestige. The mistake of Downing Street in 
1919 had been in going too far, in making a too 
comprehensive agreement for the control and de- 
velopment of Persia; the Persians in general re- 
garded it (rightly or wrongly) as an attempt to 
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incorporate Persia into the British Empire, and 
it will be years before that impression is obliter- 
ated. 

The pendulum swung from Britain to Russia 
in 1920, after the disappearance of Vossuq-ed- 
Dowleh and the other Anglophiles from politics. 
The Sepahdar-i-Azam—an astonishing old man, 
a marvel of corruption even for Persia—took the 
premiership and entered into a protracted negotia- 
tion with the Soviet legation. The purpose of the 
negotiators was to substitute Russians for English- 
men in the control of the country; otherwise it 
would have been another edition of the Anglo- 
Persian convention. The Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics was to supply Persia with advisers and 
officials to reorganize, reform, and control the 
general administration of the country, and in re- 
turn for this privilege the Russians would give 
back to Persia all the pre-war concessions, includ- 
ing the Bank-i-Iran. An entertaining feature of 
that winter of 1920-21 was that the Russians 
spent as much money on their negotiation as the 
British had thrown away the year before. The 
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results were even less gratifying, for that Russo- 
Persian treaty upon which the beginning was 
made in Teheran never even reached completion; 
money was offered and accepted, but in the case of 
the Russians the document which finally regu- 
lated their relations to Persia gave them no spe- 
cial advantages at all. The Russo-Persian treaty 
of 1921, signed in Moscow on February 26 of that 
year, and negotiated by Chicherin himself, gives 
back to Persia everything which Russia had ever 
held or claimed; it is curious to record that even 
for the signature and ratification of this docu- 
ment money had to be spent. 

The bribery feature of diplomacy was at its 
height in Teheran during the years immediately 
following the war, but it is yet to be proved that 
anybody ever got anything for his money. Roth- 
stein, the Soviet ambassador in Teheran at that 
time, told me long afterward in Moscow that he 
had come to the conclusion that Persia was 
“fundamentally sound.” Asked to give reasons for 
this view, he found an almost unanswerable one. 

“They will take money from anybody,” he ex- 
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plained. ‘‘From the British today and from the 
Russians tomorrow, or from the French or the 
Germans or anybody else. But they will never do 
anything for the money. You may buy their coun- 
try from them six times over, but you will never 
get it. Therefore, I say, Persia can never go un- 
der. Persia is fundamentally sound.” 

This kind of soundness was so obvious in the 
winter of 1920-21 that it produced a sort of gen- 
eral disgust among the younger and better edu- 
cated Persians, including some of the officers in 
the army. The leader of the movement against the 
corruption of the hour was the Seyyed Zia-ed-Din, 
editor of the Teheran newspaper ‘“‘Raad.” Zia-ed- 
Din was a man of thirty-three, untouched by the 
intrigues of either British or Russians, and had no 
connection with the rotten aristocracy which had 
governed the country for so many years. In all 
the turmoil of that time, and during the years since 
then, nabody, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, has cast any doubt upon the patriotism and 
honesty of Zia-ed-Din; in that alone he is exceed- 
ingly remarkable. In 1921 he was additionally re- 
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markable as being the only person, so far as the 
evidence shows, who desired to reform and rein- 
vigorate the country without too much reliance on 
foreign help. He had grouped about him a few 
men who had intelligence enough to see the worth- 
lessness of the old régime; they determined upon 
a coup d’état, and looked about for an instrument. 

The Cossack division, most of which was in 
garrison then at Kazvin, was the ideal instrument. 
It was the only Persian military force which could 
be of any use in action, and it had been long un- 
paid. In the preceding spring the Cossacks had 
been sent to the north to fight the Bolsheviki of 
Azerbaijan, who had invaded Persia again after 
the defeat of Denikin. The collapse of the Cos- 
sacks before the Bolsheviki had resulted in the 
decision to expel all Russian officers from the di- 
vision and make it a truly Persian force. The 
junior officer who performed the task of expelling 
the Russians from the division was named Reza 
Kuli, a former non-commissioned officer. He got 
rid of the Russians with great dispatch, and upon 
the reorganization of the division he was made a 
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junior colonel, with Kasim Khan and Masud 
Khan outranking him. 

Zia-ed-Din and his friends were in communica- 
tion with Masud Khan, who arranged the details 
of the conspiracy with Kasim and Reza. It was 
planned to march on Teheran during the night of 
February 20-21, 1921. Reza was appointed to 
command the force, which consisted of 2500 men. 
He executed the plan without a hitch, entered the 
city without difficulty by the Kazvin Gate, and oc- 
cupied the government offices before dawn. The 
Hon. J. M. Balfour, who was in Teheran then 
as a member of the non-operative British financial 
mission, has recorded that he did not know until 
breakfast-time that a revolution had taken place 
in the night. There was little or no resistance any- 
where, even from the shah; and on that same day 
Seyyed Zia-ed-Din became prime minister, with 
Masud Khan as minister of war, Kasim Khan as 
governor of the Teheran province, and Reza Khan 
(Kuli no longer) as commander-in-chief of the 
army. 


CHAPTER II 
REZA SHAH PAHLAVI 


AT the time of his appearance upon the scene of 
Persia’s destinies Reza Khan was about forty 
years of age. He was unknown outside of the 
Cossack division; he was not a well educated man, 
had no political experience of any kind, and had 
traveled very little outside of Persia, and was able 
to impose himself on his world purely by the com- 
manding force of his own determination. He is a 
blunt man, and in his earlier days as a soldier 
was by some considered a very severe and even 
brutal disciplinarian. 

The presence of such a person as Reza in the 
government of Persia was in itself enough to turn 
the polished and civilized world of Teheran up- 
side down. Like all Oriental countries, Persia is 
democratic enough in one sense; the nineteenth 


century had seen dramatic rises to power and 
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equally dramatic ruins. One of the grand viziers 
of Nasr-ed-Din Shah was the son of a water- 
carrier, a member of the lowest class in the nation; 
but in that case, as in others of the time, greatness 
had been achieved by the backstairs of the palace, 
by the systematic currying of favor with the King 
of Kings. 

Reza Khan curried favor with nobody, and 
from the time of his entry into Teheran at the head 
of his 2500 troopers he has conducted himself 
like a Napoleon or a Mussolini. A Napoleon or a 
Mussolini of a different stamp, to be sure; he has 
neither the military genius of the one nor the in- 
tellectual audacity of the other. But the essential 
quality of them both he possesses: a fundamental 
independence of spirit, a fearless arrogance of 
purpose, which has at last raised him to the throne 
of the vicegerent of God. If he is overthrown to- 
morrow, his career will still have been one of the 
most fascinating episodes of his country’s long 
history. 

Reza was born in the mountains of Mazan- 
deran, of the stock of hillmen who used to give 
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such trouble to the officers of the empire. Putting 
aside for the moment all the official and semi- 
official fables which have been circulated since he 
became a ruling sovereign, the definite facts about 
his origin are few. His parents were poor, but 
there is authority for the statement that his fam- 
ily were minor notables of their region. At least, 
I was told so by one of Reza’s prime ministers. 
He entered the Cossack division as a trooper when 
he was about twenty-five. 

From here on there is a little more light on the 
story. Reza was, for a Persian, remarkably tall 
and strong; his physical equipment was enough to 
insure him considerable influence over his fellow- 
Cossacks. At the time of the campaigns against 
the Jengali tribesmen in 1919 he was already a 
non-commissioned officer distinguished for his 
soldierliness and courage. After the disastrous 
campaign against the Soviet republic of Azer- 
baijan in 1920, in which the Persian Cossacks 
were badly defeated, Reza, then an officer, took a 
leading part in the reorganization of the division. 
It was on account of his services at that time that 
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Masud Khan chose him to lead the Cossacks into 
Teheran to overthrow the Government of the 
Sepahdar-i-Azam. Four or five hours after the 
coup d’état of February 21 Reza was in supreme 
command of the army, with the title of Sardar 
Sepah. 

It is doubtful if anybody connected with the 
coup d’état of February 21 suspected, on that day, 
that Reza Khan would or could ever become any- 
thing but the commander of the army, operating 
under the orders of his chiefs. This appointment 
alone was considered an astonishing recognition 
of the Cossack’s gifts for organization and of his 
courage in action. It must be remembered that the 
aristocracy of Persia is an intensively civilized 
class, at least on the surface; the grandees of the 
governing group are intelligent, educated, pol- 
ished, traveled, fond of luxury, and excessively 
devoted to the airs and graces of their own and of 
European society. A bull in a china-shop could 
hardly represent a more shattering intrusion than 
Reza’s into the governing class of Persia. Most 
of the grandees who encountered Reza for the 
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first time in February of 1921 received the im- 
pression of a very blunt though able soldier, who 
would remain just that for the rest of his days. 
Some of the princes had had Reza under their 
command (the Sardar Assad, for example), and 
for some of them he had performed the offices 
of guard or sentry. To such men it seemed that 
the elevation of Reza to the supreme command 
of the army was only a scheme for placing the 
army completely under the control of the new 
Government of Zia-ed-Din. 

It was not long before this impression vanished. 
Reza, as commander of the army, had certain 
definite ideas of his own powers: he considered 
himself a member, and not the least member, of 
the Government of the country, and as such in- 
sisted upon being consulted in all important 
affairs. He demanded credits for the army which 
would enable him to enroll greatly increased num- 
bers of troops, and whenever measures were to be 
taken against refractory members of the aristoc- 
racy he demanded that they be taken by him or 
under his orders. 
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The government of Seyyed Zia-ed-Din was in 
difficulties from the beginning and had need of the 
strong arm and fearless arrogance of Reza. To 
start with, neither Russia nor England could be 
depended upon to aid a Government which openly 
avowed itself nationalist and reformist; and since 
taxes had become almost impossible to collect, the 
revenues of the State were highly hypothetical. In 
the immediate emergency Zia-ed-Din—urged by 
Reza—ordered the arrest of various grandees who 
were among the most important property-holders 
in Persia. Thus Prince Firuz, one of the signers 
of the Anglo-Persian convention, was arrested, as 
was his father, the Farman Farma; various other 
noblemen were jailed during the first weeks of the 
new Government, and in every case properties 
were seized or money obtained in one way or an- 
other. The British legation had not been expected 
to sit by idly and watch the ruin of its protégés; 
but to the surprise of everybody—particularly of 
the men in jail—the legation contented itself with 
the most tentative of protests. Meanwhile Seyyed 
Zia-ed-Din obtained some immediate funds, 
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charged Reza Khan with the task of obtaining 
more money, and embarked upon his scheme of 
sweeping reform. 

He discharged useless employees of the Gov- 
ernment in quantities, endeavored to replace em- 
bezzlers, wherever possible, with honest men, and 
started a systematic overhauling of all the min- 
istries to discover how many sinecures were held 
in them by protégés (or descendants of protégés) 
of various ministers or princes. He repudiated the 
Anglo-Persian convention, as had his predeces- 
sors; but he offered the British Government, piece- 
meal, almost all the advantages which were to 
have been obtained en bloc by that treaty. The 
purpose of Seyyed Zia-ed-Din was to secure Brit- 
ish aid in the reform of the deplorable fiscal sys- 
tem of the country; but Lord Curzon, who had 
built his policy upon the rock of the convention, 
would accept nothing short of complete accept- 
ance. In the end, Zia-ed-Din saw that nothing 
could be expected of Britain, and began to cast 
his eyes elsewhere. 

He had not long to go, however, in his career 
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as prime minister. He had encountered the opposi- 
tion of the Soviet ambassador, of the army offi- 
cers and their chief, and of the entire group of 
disgruntled aristocrats whose power he had taken 
away and whose estates he was preparing to tax. 
In addition to this he had alienated the young 
shah, Ahmad, whose cousins and other relatives 
had been jailed for embezzlement. Reza’s next 
step became comparatively easy. On April 3 he 
forced Seyyed Zia-ed-Din to resign, and on the 
same day he constituted a government of his own, 
with himself as minister of war. For prime min- 
ister he chose the Qavam-es-Saltaneh, who had 
previously been in prison for defrauding the Gov- 
ernment; the Qavam changed his prison for a 
palace, in the best manner of Persian romantic 
tradition, and took office as head of a ministry 
which everybody in Teheran now knew to be the 
creation of Reza Khan. 

The period which follows—two years and a 
half of governments dominated by Reza, with 
himself as minister of war—appears to have been 
regarded at first as the beginning of another 
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period of disaster for the unhappy Persian nation. 
He made no claims to a knowledge of the world or 
of government; and there is small wonder that, in 
Europe as in Persia, his creation of a military 
dictatorship should have been regarded as a new 
calamity. 

Nevertheless, he disappointed the pessimists. 
From the time he became minister of war he de- 
voted himself chiefly to the task of reorganizing 
the army and bringing the rebel tribes and prov- 
inces back under the rule of the central Govern- 
ment. He increased the available fighting force 
to about forty thousand well disciplined troops, 
and gave considerable attention to the repression 
of banditry and the development of the Amnieh, 
the special force used for guarding the roads. 
With all his defects of education and background, 
he very soon showed his associates in the Govern- 
ment that he possessed a natural ability and en- 
ergy which were quite equal to the tasks in hand. 
On foreign policy and the reform of the finances 
he had only one or two definite ideas, but they 
were good ones and he maintained them against all 
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comers. One was that Persia should develop an 
independent attitude in foreign affairs, and should 
begin by negotiating a treaty with Turkey; an- 
other was that a neutral financial commission 
should be employed to reorganize the fiscal sys- 
tem, provided it could be made entirely non- 
political. The financial reform was all the more 
important in that Reza had increasingly need of 
money to equip and pay his growing army. Money 
could not, for the moment, be obtained from the 
empty treasury, and he obtained it himself by ap- 
propriating the right to collect and spend all in- 
direct taxes for Persia, and all taxes, direct or 
indirect, from the province of Teheran. 

During 1921 negotiations were first begun for 
the appointment of an American financial mission 
to reorganize the fiscal system of Persia. In the 
same year Mirza Hossein Khan Alai, one of the 
most brilliant of public men in his country, was 
sent to Washington as minister. In no case was 
either Reza or any of his ministers anxious un- 
necessarily to offend England; the British foreign 
office was informed of the Teheran Government’s 
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intention with regard to a new financial mission; 
and after the name of Shuster had been again sug- 
gested, a correspondence took place on the subject 
between Washington and London. Lord Curzon 
upon that occasion, in a note which has not (I be- 
lieve ) been made public, declared that the British 
Government would not oppose the appointment of 
Shuster or of any other American to the post of 
financial adviser or administrator in Persia. The 
contract for the new American financial mission 
was finally signed at Washington on August 14, 
1922, between Alai for the Persian Government, 
and Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, the economic expert 
who had been chosen to head the mission. 

Reza Khan took Little interest in the problems of 
finance or foreign policy, however, during his first 
two years of dictatorship; he had more immediate 
problems to solve. The lawless tribes of Luristan 
were in open revolt against the machinery of gov- 
ernment; the north was still disturbed from the 
rebellion of Kuchik Khan, who in 1921 was more 
powerful than he had ever been; Baluchistan was 
restive as ever, and in the southwest the sheikh of 
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Mohammerah, the hereditary Arab prince who 
ruled over the richest section of Persia, had es- 
tablished a sort of independent sovereignty under 
the open protection of the British. Each of these 
districts had to be brought again under the wing 
of Teheran if Persia was to achieve any kind of 
unity or order. Reza Khan set out to achieve the 
unification of his country, and it is to his lasting 
credit that he did so in four years. 

The military forces at his command consisted of 
the army, the police, and the Ammieh, or road 
guard. The last named body was inefficient and 
corrupt; charged with the duty of maintaining 
safe communications through the country, the 
Amunieh assisted all the other forces of disorder 
to make travel difficult and commerce insecure. 
The police force, which still had Swedish officers, 
could be left to the last; but the army and the 
Amnieh called for Reza’s best efforts. He em- 
ployed his time and his energy to such purpose 
that both forces now have acquired a discipline 
and effectiveness which Persia has not seen for 
centuries. The army was a formidable weapon 
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by 1924, the year in which it most needed to make 
a show of strength; and the Amnieh, while still 
quite naturally inferior to the army, is as credit- 
able a force of its kind as can be seen in western 
Europe. 

The restoration of order in the north, the 
destruction of the power of Kuchik Khan, and the 
return of Persian Azerbaijan to orderly adminis- 
tration from Teheran were Reza’s first important 
achievements. He performed the military opera- 
tions in the north with a decision and competence 
which have made the Azerbaijan campaign one 
of his most frequently cited achievements. To be 
sure, there was little fighting involved, but the 
tradition of Persian warfare is different from 
that of Europe; the generalship called for was 
provided by Reza, and the overawed population 
of the north acclaimed him as a conqueror. The 
rebel forces melted away, and Azerbaijan was 
restored to orderly administration under the 
Teheran Government. 

The disarming of the militant tribes was an- 
other step in Reza’s program. The Kurds, the 
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Lurs, the Bakhtiaris, the Qashgais, and other war- 
like peoples, nomadic or semi-nomadic, had long 
enjoyed an almost unmolested independence under 
their own chiefs. They paid tribute, in name at 
least, to Teheran, but most of their taxes went to 
their hereditary leaders and little ever reached the 
imperial treasury. The Lurs are perhaps the least 
tractable of these groups, and the disarmament of 
Luristan has proved a long and arduous process 
which is not yet quite completed. Reza began the 
job in earnest in 1923, however, and by the sum- 
mer of 1926 tranquillity had been restored al- 
most everywhere in the province. 

The Bakhtiaris, richer and more numerous than 
the Lurs, have in the past been in much closer 
relations with Teheran than their Luristan neigh- 
bors. Bakhtiari princes have often ruled the em- 
pire as grand viziers or in other cabinet posts; 
and it was a great Bakhtiari prince, the Sardar 
Assad, who led the Nationalists to victory in the 
constitutional struggle against Mohammed Ali 
Shah. The great Sardar Assad’s sons, the 
Sardar-i-Jang and the present Sardar Assad, as 
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well as their cousin the Amir-i-Jang, have been 
among Reza Khan Pahlavi’s devoted adherents 
since he began his work of unification of the coun- 
try. All the members of this family, men of intel- 
ligence and distinction, could be counted upon 
for support. The head of the family, the Sardar 
Assad, became minister of posts and telegraphs 
in Reza’s cabinet of August 26, 1924. 

Between the first period of Reza’s military activ- 
ity—the Azerbaijan campaign—and his final suc- 
cessful operations in 1924-25, he had become 
prime minister. His influence and authority as 
minister of war had so penetrated all departments 
of government by the autumn of 1923 that it 
would have been a meaningless mystification to 
continue ruling through other men; in addition, 
his personal popularity in the whole country had 
by this time become very great. On October 31, 
1923, he therefore caused the previous govern- 
ment (of Mushir-ed-Dowleh) to resign and took 
office himself as prime minister. He retained the 
ministry of war and the title of Sardar Sepah, with 
supreme command of the army. 
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Proceeding with his plan of centralization, he 
made a visit to Khorammabad in 1924 to speed 
up the work of disarming the Lurs; then, with the 
consent and help of the great Bakhtiari chieftains, 
he planned to turn to the Bakhtiari tribes. It was 
at this stage of proceedings that the most spectacu- 
lar of his various encounters took place. 

The sheikh of Mohammerah, ruling the tribes 
of Arabestan, had watched Reza’s swift climb to 
power with considerable apprehension. ‘The 
Arabs of Khuzistan had been independent, or 
nearly so, for decades; the practices of appoint- 
ing governors from Teheran, of collecting taxes 
for ‘Teheran, and of allowing Teheran to police 
the province had lapsed before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In addition, since that period 
the discovery and exploitation of the oil fields of 
the province by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
had made the country the richest in that part of 
the world; in all Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, from the Red Sea to the Caspian, there was 
no sovereign or prince so rich as the Sheikh 
Khazal of Mohammerah. There had never been, 
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however, any formal assertion of independence, 
and it was obvious that the existence of an ener- 
getic government in Teheran, supported by a 
strong army, meant inevitably the restoration of 
Khuzistan to the general national economy of 
Persia. 

The sheikh, therefore, throughout 1923 and the 
beginning of 1924, was restless. On two occa- 
sions he appealed to the Persian parliament as 
against their ‘‘dictator’’; he also spent a good deal 
of money in the effort to detach various influential 
deputies from Reza’s support. He intrigued with 
the neighboring Persian tribes, and was of sub- 
stantial help to the Lurs in their resistance to 
disarmament. Nevertheless, he was unwilling to 
risk open rebellion, and when the American finan- 
cial administration—supported by Reza—asked 
that he recognize his duties as a Persian subject 
and pay taxes, he agreed to do so. From that time 
on, however, his agitation against the Teheran 
Government took on a more serious complexion. 
In the summer of 1924 he invited both the 
Bakhtiaris and the Qashgais to revolt, supporting 
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his argument with gifts and offering to provide all 
the arms and ammunition for war. He received 
lively encouragement from the Bakhtiaris, who 
did not relish Reza’s disarmament plans; and by 
September it appeared likely that a revolt of the 
whole southwest and south was impending. 

How much encouragement the sheikh received 
from the British is an open question. That he was 
ever incited to revolt by a responsible British 
official or representative of the British Govern- 
ment is, of course, absurd; if Great Britain had 
wished to transfer the petroleum fields of Persia 
to a British-protected State the opportunity had 
offered five years before. At the time the kingdom 
of Iraq was created it would have been infinitely 
easy to include in it the Arab province of Khuzis- 
tan, which is not Persian in either race or re- 
ligion and which is geographically and racially 
a part of the Arab kingdom of Iraq. The British 
Government made no attempt to detach Khuzistan 
from Persia at that time, when the Persians were 
in no position to resist; it is therefore hardly 
likely that the British could have dreamed of do- 
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ing so five years later, under greatly more difficult 
conditions. 

Individual Englishmen, however, without in- 
structions from or responsibility to their own Gov- 
ernment, may well have contributed to the sheikh’s 
outburst in 1924. In fact, it seems difficult to ex- 
plain the sheikh’s attitude in any other way. He 
obviously expected British protection, and he has 
gone on expecting it ever since, through all his 
downfall and disgrace. 

Undaunted by the rumors that Britain would 
Oppose any interference with the sheikh, Reza 
proceeded in the autumn of 1924 to a mobilization 
on the Khuzistan frontier. In October the 
Bakhtiaris, urged on by the sheikh’s agents, re- 
volted in various parts of their country; the fam- 
ily of the Sardar Assad undertook to quiet them, 
and Reza himself, on November 5, started for the 
south. On November 6 a general order signed by 
Reza was issued to the army, declaring the Sheikh 
Khazal a rebel, and calling for a general mobili- 
zation. Means of transport were all seized, the 
army at the Khuzistan front reinforced to 22,000, 
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and the advance into the sheikh’s country began. 

Reza himself proceeded with an escort to Is- 
fahan and from there to Shiraz. The actual fight- 
ing was insignificant; and the prime minister took 
no part in it; the Bakhtiaris dropped their revolt, 
the sheikh’s Arabs were outnumbered and did not 
attempt to fight the Persian army, and the sheikh 
himself, disappointed in all his hopes, telegraphed 
to Reza at Shiraz that he would “‘serve him faith- 
fully in the future.” 

With that fine sense of the appropriate popular 
gesture which has so often distinguished him, 
Reza refused to accept a submission or surrender 
by telegraph, either then or afterward. He went on 
to the Persian Gulf, embarked on the gunboat 
Pahlavi at Bushire, and proceeded to the head of 
the gulf, to the sheikh’s country. On December 5 
he arrived at Nasseri, where the terrified popula- 
tion illuminated and decorated the place in his 
honor; and on December 6 the Sheikh Khazal, 
accompanied by his sons and one of the rebel 
Bakhtiari chiefs, came in person to make his un- 
conditional submission. 
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By this time Khuzistan was occupied by Reza’s 
army, and the rest of the process of subjugation 
was completed in a few days. A_ provincial 
governor-general was appointed by Reza, and the 
territory was subsequently included in the army 
division in charge of the Amir Lashgar of the 
West. The American financial administration im- 
mediately thereafter began the organization of a 
financial agency in Khuzistan for the collection of 
taxes. That agency now has its capital, under an 
American, at Ahwaz. 

The subjugation of the sheikh of Mohammerah 
was the last great step in the unification of Persia. 
His position as a vassal richer and haughtier than 
his master was a perpetual danger to the Persian 
State, and his surrender to Reza was a victory 
which produced great moral effect throughout the 
country. As a financial coup it was likewise not to 
be disdained; the American financial administra- 
tion came to terms with the sheikh on his tax 
arrears at half a million tomans, and the con- 
quered chief signed an agreement to pay. 

Reza returned to Teheran by way of Baghdad, 
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where he wisely made a pilgrimage to the tombs 
of the Holy Brethren at Kerbela; and his recep- 
tion at Teheran in January, 1925, is said to have 
been one of the most impressive displays of popu- 
lar feeling witnessed there in modern times. The 
streets were decorated for his triumph, and he en- 
tered the city like a Roman conqueror from some 
great and distant campaign. It is a little difficult 
for us to comprehend why so much was—and 
is—made in Persia of this Khuzistan campaign in 
its military aspect, since there was little bloodshed 
and since the enemy, for all his enormous wealth, 
was comparatively powerless; yet it must be re- 
membered that the mere exercise of energy and 
determination, Reza’s predominant gifts, consti- 
tutes heroism in a country where those qualities 
are not common. The Persian poets at that time, 
and later at the time of their hero’s coronation, 
celebrated Reza as a second Darius or Cyrus, the 
supreme warrior of modern times. For the most 
part, their eulogies were based on the Khuzistan 
episode. If the conquest of Khuzistan seems to us 
a praiseworthy but not very astonishing exploit, it 
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must be remembered that it was a little like Chris- 
topher Columbus’s trick with the egg; it was not 
hard to do, but it had never been done before. 
Fallait y penser! 

Reza’s popularity was at its zenith during the 
winter and spring of 1925. His extraordinary ca- 
pacity for energetic action had made him the 
dominant figure in all the political and military 
activity of 1922-24; the subjugation of the sheikh 
of Mohammerah supplied the climax. In the 
winter of that year, I have been told, crowds 
waited patiently at the gates of Reza’s Teheran 
house every day in the hope of seeing the hero; 
his magnificent physique, which makes him by all 
odds the most imposing military or royal figure I 
have ever seen, was entirely appropriate to the 
legend which had been formed about him, and he 
overshadowed every other personality in the public 
life of the country. Even if there had been, at 
that time, an organized parliamentary opposition 
to him, it could have done little before this popu- 
lar adoration. 

In May of that year a further opportunity was 
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offered the prime minister to exhibit himself in 
his favorite rdle to the people. The Turkomans of 
Astrabad invaded Mazanderan and Khorassan; 
Reza launched his now high-spirited army against 
them (with airplanes and artillery, which the 
Turkoman had probably never tasted before) and 
made short work of it. In that same spring he be- 
gan a systematic overhauling of the Bakhtiari and 
Qashgai tribesmen, disarming them all and sub- 
jecting them to the central administrative author- 
ities of police and finance. In the Bakhtiari tribes, 
thanks to their public-spirited leaders, there was 
little resistance; in the Qashgai there was some 
fighting, and the great khan of the Qashgais, 
Solat-ed-Dowleh, was ultimately imprisoned. 
When I was in Shiraz in June, 1926, Solat-ed- 
Dowleh was still in prison, and the tribes were 
still not completely submitted. Financial adminis- 
tration over them, for instance, had not yet func- 
tioned completely. Except for that comparatively 
minor case, however, the work of remaking 
Persia into a centralized and orderly State was 
complete by the autumn of 1925, and in the sum- 
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mer of that year Reza made a triumphant progress 
through the country, received everywhere with 
great popular demonstrations. 

During all this time—since the spring of 1921 
—the role of the shah had grown increasingly in- 
significant. Ahmad Shah, the sovereign, was a 
fat and pleasure-loving young man who presented 
no very inspiring spectacle to his subjects. While 
Reza was conducting his campaigns in the north 
and restoring Azerbaijan to the empire, the shah 
was at Deauville, walking on the beach with Euro- 
pean ladies and getting his photograph into half 
the newspapers of the earth. When Reza was mak- 
ing his victorious progress into Khuzistan and 
restoring the richest country of Persia to the do- 
minion of the crown, the wearer of that crown was 
adding luster to the gaieties of Nice and Cannes. 
Ahmad Shah was then, of course, and is yet, not 
unintelligent; his successes in the stock market in 
Paris have proved it. But he exhibited, through 
these crucial years of Persia’s rehabilitation, an 
indifference to his own country which alienated 
practically all sections of opinion. The legitimate 
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heir of a century and a half of sovereign rulers, 
he showed a great deal less sense of responsibility 
to his people than did Reza Khan, who was the 
heir to nothing at all. This contrast inevitably oc- 
curred to the minds of the Persian people and 
deputies; if Reza had not himself thought of the 
next step in his aggrandizement, it would have 
been suggested to him by a thousand eager voices. 

Ahmad Shah had been back to Persia only 
once during Reza’s epic period, and then (in 
1923-24) he remained scarcely a year. During his 
absence in France the authority of the crown was 
nominally represented by his younger brother, the 
crown prince, a youth of great personal charm and 
_ good intentions but no particular ability. The 
crown prince always maintained the best relations 
with Reza Khan Pahlavi, receiving him fre- 
quently in audience, and acting with him on vari- 
ous occasions in requesting the shah to return to 
Persia. The crown prince was popular enough in 
the restricted circle of Teheran society which 
knew him; but to the people he was only the 
vaguest of figures. From the time the deposition of 
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Ahmad Shah was first openly discussed, in the 
spring of 1924, until the day Reza Shah was 
crowned, two years later, nobody seems to have 
considered substituting the crown prince for his 
brother. The decision lay between Ahmad Shah 
and Reza; between the two the choice would seem, 
to a western mind, to be easy. 

In Persia, however, the influence of religious 
conservatism is so strong that the idea of the 
deposition of a lawful political and religious sov- 
ereign revolts many minds. The Shah of Persia is 
not only King of Kings; he is also the Shadow of 
the Almighty, the Vicegerent of God, and the Cen- 
ter of the Universe. Such awe-inspiring preroga- 
tives and attributes cannot be lightly transferred; 
and to the priests and their followers the legiti- 
macy of Ahmad Shah’s right to reign, no matter 
how he conducted himself, was undoubted. 

The first attempt to depose Ahmad took place 
in the spring of 1924. Petitions were circulated in 
the provinces, calling upon Reza to proclaim a re- 
public; deputations waited upon him, presenting 
these petitions and others, and imploring him to 
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change the form of government. It was quite gen- 
erally understood that for president of the new 
republic Reza was indicated. Much of the agita- 
tion, no doubt, was sponsored indirectly by Reza 
himself; indeed, I have heard it said that the 
whole movement—so alien to the mind and tem- 
perament of the Persian people—was Reza’s cre- 
ation. If this be true, it is one of the few occasions 
when Reza has acted unwisely; for a republic in 
Persia is the last of absurdities. 

The movement, however, went along full tilt 
until No Ruz; on that day, the Persian New 
Year (March 21, 1924), the republic was to have 
been proclaimed. It was not proclaimed; the mul- 
lahs had moved effectively, the Mejlis balked, and 
on April 7, feeling that he had been compromised 
in the republican agitation, Reza resigned all his 
offices. He was recalled the next day, however, and 
before another year had elapsed his popularity 
had reached such heights that anything was within 
his reach. 

A decisive step toward the throne itself was 
taken by Reza in February, 1925, after the Khu- 
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zistan campaign, when he secured from the Mejlis 
definite military powers of a comprehensive na- 
ture, which could not be withdrawn by any author- 
ity except the Mejlis. This prevented the shah or 
his family from endeavoring to get rid of their 
successful general. Six months later, on his tour 
of the north and east, Reza received overwhelming 
evidence of his popularity; and in the autumn he 
took the final steps to proclaim himself shah. 
The deposition of the absent Ahmad was ac- 
complished by parliamentary declaration of Oc- 
tober 31, 1925. It was not even then—even with 
the bayonets at the doors of the Mejlis—possible 
to force this through; the mullahs were less hostile 
than they had been to the idea of the republic, but 
the most which could be asked of them was to 
abstain from voting or from the exercise of their 
influence. A small group of the best political 
minds, men whose positions and reputations pro- 
tected them from any possible vengeance, were 
openly opposed to the declaration as unconstitu- 
tional. Among them were Alai, the former minister 
at Washington, and Taghi Zadeh, one of the most 
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popular of Persian politicians. Taghi Zadeh as a 
young man had been one of the heroes of the war 
for the constitution; he has since held high offices, 
and since the accession of Reza Shah he has been 
offered an important post in the cabinet. He also 
went to America (July, 1926) as the Persian 
Government’s representative to the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. Mushir-ed-Dowleh, 
a distinguished prime minister of other days, was 
also part of this courageous minority. 

Eighty deputies to the Mejlis, however, voted 
for the declaration; only five dared oppose it, and 
thirty abstained. The declaration was issued im- 
mediately to the country, in this text: 


In the name of the welfare of the people, the National 
Consultative Assembly declares the abolition of the Kajar 
Sovereignty and within the limits of the Constitution and 
other laws entrusts the Provisional Government to the 
person of Reza Khan Pahlavi. The determining of the 
form of the permanent government shall be made by a 
constituent assembly. 


Reza immediately ordered the crown prince, 
with his family, to be escorted to the frontier. 
The poor young man was given only enough 
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money to take him to his brother, the deposed 
shah, and as that sovereign is not lavish with his 
wealth, the crown prince was, according to re- 
port, in very great difficulty. 

~The Constituent Assembly was immediately 
called together; its work was outlined for it, and 
on December 14 it ceased to exist, after having 
proclaimed Reza Shah Pahlavi sovereign of 
Persia as the first of the dynasty of Pahlavi, 
with the right of succession in the male line. 

As I write this chapter, soon after the corona- 
tion, the extent to which the British supported or 
procured the accession of Reza to the throne can- 
not yet be determined. A Russian would say that 
the British put Reza on the throne and are keep- 
ing him there; and many a Persian would agree. 
It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which any 
foreign legation (particularly the British or Rus- 
sian legation) influences the conduct of affairs 
in Persia; in the case of Reza Shah Pahlavi it 
would be fair to say that he received the whole- 
hearted support of British interests from the time 
he decided to assume the sovereignty. The Brit- 
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ish interest in Persia, whatever else it may be, 
is the interest of law, order, and the maintenance 
of the established institutions; to these ends Reza 
is easily the most appropriate instrument. 
Whether there were conditions attached to this 
British support or not is another question; if there 
were, it is not apparent in what way they have 
been fulfilled. The Persian Government has not 
yet recognized the British mandated kingdom of 
Iraq, for example; the sheikh of Mohammerah, 
a very important British protégé, is still deprived 
of his liberty of movement, still compelled to re- 
main in Teheran; the British have received no 
unusual concessions or privileges of any sort, the 
proposed British plans for road-building from the 
south have reached no definite form, and there 
has been no arrangement made for payment of 
the Persian debt to Great Britain. These things 
may all come; but so far—in nearly a year—the 
British have gained in only one obvious way— 
prestige. 

Whereas in 1921 British prestige had sunk to 
a very low estate indeed, it is now so high that 
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it produces the most perceptible foreign influence 
in Teheran. On any question the voice of Great 
Britain is the European voice which will be lis- 
tened to with most attention in Teheran. An evi- 
dence of this change is the constitution of the first 
cabinet to take office since the coronation; it is an 
Anglophile cabinet which has as its minister of 
finance the famous Anglophile Vossuq-ed-Dow- 
leh, who as prime minister negotiated and signed 
the Anglo-Persian convention. 

The four months which elapsed between Reza’s 
accession to the throne and his coronation gave 
Teheran an idea of what a change had taken 

place. As prime minister, Reza Khan Pahlavi 
had been by far the most active and energetic ele- 
ment in the government of his country. He main- 
tained a close personal control over the army, 
supervised the functions of every other ministry 
in the Government, and worked indefatigably in 
the Mejlis and the council of ministers. When 
it was necessary to force legislation through par- 
liament, he did so himself with an insistence and 
dispatch hitherto unknown in Persia. Such an oc- 
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casion was one in 1924 when the financial admin- 
istration found it necessary to ask for emergency 
tax legislation to meet the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment; Reza forced the requisite laws through 
the Mejlis in forty-eight hours, working day and 
night. 

Upon his accession to the throne, in accordance 
with the constitutional limitations on the sover- 
eign’s powers, his majesty surrendered the pre- 
miership, the ministry of war, and the active com- 
mand of the army. Inevitably, with these posts, 
he surrendered to a certain extent his active par- 
ticipation in government; but at that time, and 
at intervals since then, he has asserted his right 
as sovereign to influence, or if necessary to order, 
the course of public conduct. 

In one respect his majesty has shown him- 
self very remiss in the past year. The army, which 
in the days of his greatest activity—1923-25— 
was admirably organized, has been permitted to 
fall into shameless and unrestricted abuse of its 
power. He had constituted the organization of the 
military force of the nation into five great depart- 
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ments, headed by a group of generals each of 
whom was called Amir Lashgar. These digni- 
taries, responsible only to his majesty, are the 
highest ranking personages in Persia next to the 
princes and the ministers. No law stands against 
their wills, and the scandals created by their 
abuses were, in the summer of 1926, the chief 
public question for settlement. The army has, in 
short, got completely out of hand; the creation of 
Reza Khan, it is beyond the control of Reza Shah. 

Between his accession and his coronation Reza 
devoted himself largely to the organization of the 
Pahlavi dynasty and the plans for the ceremony 
which was to give him the crown. He proclaimed 
his heir to be his son Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, 
eight years of age. To the program for the educa- 
tion of the child crown prince he devoted his best 
attention, drawing up a schedule which works the 
boy from early in the morning until late at night. 
About half of this program is military and physi- 
cal, but the rest of the education of the heir is to 
be carried on with regard to his future political 
duties—full instruction in history, mathematics, 
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the sciences, the religion of Islam, languages 
(Persian, Arabic, French, and, for a later date, 
English), and all the other things which his maj- 
esty himself lacks. 

The mother of the crown prince, with one other 
lady, has been declared to be a queen of Persia. 
The two ladies are of equal rank, by order of 
his majesty. 

The coronation was performed on April 25, 
1926, after preparations which had enlisted the 
interest and excitement of all Persia—and, in- 
deed, of all central Asia. The festivities for the 
coronation began about ten days before the event 
itself, and during as many more days afterward 
Persia was en féte. The ceremony was arranged 
with a skilful mixture of magnificence and sim- 
plicity; for the occasion all the priceless jewels 
of the crown had been brought forth and dis- 
played in the throne room of the Gulistan palace, 
and with them the throne of Nadir Shah and the 
T akht-i-Taos, or throne of the peacock. 

It had been Reza’s wish to be crowned with a 
new crown which could be definitely associated 
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with the Pahlavi dynasty, instead of with the 
ponderous diadem known as the Kajar Crown. 
Therefore a new crown of gold and diamonds, 
which was paid for by the treasury, was made for 
him, The coronation robe (called the ‘Royal 
Garment”’) was so valuable that there was no ef- 
fort to find a substitute for it; it is made entirely 
of pearls sewn solidly together in a pattern of 
exquisite embroidery. The throne for the corona- 
tion, it was decided, should be the throne of the 
soldier conqueror Nadir, Shah, and not the so- 
called Peacock Throne. 

The Naderi Throne, which had not been 
brought from the treasury vaults for many years, 
surprised Teheran by its magnificence. It is the 
great Mogul throne brought from Delhi by the 
conqueror Nadir, and it is entirely covered with 
uncut emeralds, rubies, pearls, diamonds, and 
turquoises. Over the arms of the chair were hung 
tassels made of great uncut emeralds from the 
imperial collection, which is (since the Russian 
imperial collection has been sequestered) prob- 
ably the finest visible anywhere in the world. The 
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emeralds of these tassels were probably of about 
two hundred carats each. Except on state occa- 
sions they are not hung on the chair but remain 
in the vaults with the other imperial jewels; they 
do not, therefore, appear in photographs of the 
Naderi Throne. 

The famous Peacock Throne itself, which has 
been seen and described frequently during recent 
decades, is a very graceful and charming piece 
of painted and enameled woodwork, but cannot 
compare in magnificence either with the Naderi 
Throne or with the original throne of the pea- 
cock as described by Tavernier and others. The 
only conclusion I could reach was that the real 
Peacock Throne, had vanished fifty or sixty years 
ago—had been broken up by somebody in author- 
ity, probably by Nasr-ed-Din Shah—and sold in 
Europe for the priceless jewels it contained. No 
Persian would admit that this is the case; yet 
there is no other explanation for the fact that the 
so-called Peacock Throne of the present day does 
not resemble the Peacock Throne which was de- 
scribed in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
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teenth centuries. The Peacock Throne which 
stands in the throne-room of Gulistan is the one 
which has been known to two generations of Per- 
sian court officials; therefore, the original must 
have vanished many years ago. The present 
Lakht-i-Taos, which is not even a copy of the 
original, has few jewels, no canopy, and only two 
small peacocks; except for three very fine square- 
cut and polished emeralds of about a hundred 
carats each, which are set in the back of the 
throne, there are no gems of any value on the 
whole thing. For the most part it is painted and 
enameled woodwork, which leads one to believe 
the legend of its origin: that it was the bed of 
the famous taos, or peacock, a slave-girl of great 
beauty who conquered the heart of Fath Ali 
Shah. 

This Takht-1-Taos was placed at the end of the 
throne-room of Gulistan for the coronation; the 
Naderi Throne stood in front of it, and it was 
upon the Naderi Throne that Reza was crowned. 

By half past three on the afternoon of April 
25 the Mohammedan clergy, the diplomatic corps, 
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the nobility, representatives of the provinces, of 
the guilds, army, judiciary, and administrations, 
and a restricted list of guests, all in full court 
dress, were ranged in the great hall of Gulistan 
for the coronation. The streets outside were 
crowded with the thousands who had come from 
all Persia for the event; the atmosphere of the 
day was as charged with excitement as even Reza 
himself could have wished. 

Just before the hour, the child crown prince— 
an undersized boy of eight, preternaturally solemn 
and dignified—entered the hall, preceded by the 
masters of ceremonies and by the Amir Lashgar 
Khoda Yar Khan, one of Reza’s friends and com- 
panions in his fighting days. The prime minister, 
Zoka-el-Molk (now called by the ‘family name” 
of Foroughi), carrying the Kiani Crown; Tey- 
mortash, minister of the court (formerly called 
the Sardar Moazzam Khorassani), carrying the 
Pahlavi Crown; the Amir Lashgar Amir Tah- 
masbi, minister of war, carrying the Jahavgasha 
Naderi Sword; the Sardar Assad of the Bakhti- 
aris, carrying the Pearl Crown; Davar, minister 
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of public works, carrying the great Darya Noor 
diamond, and various of the Amir Lashgars and 
ministers carrying other magnificent shields, 
swords, and jewels of the crown, marched in the 
procession after the crown prince. 

When they had taken their places according 
to a carefully planned and rehearsed scheme, the 
trumpets played the salaam of his imperial maj- 
esty. Preceded by six glittering aides and two 
masters of ceremony, Reza entered the hall, wear- 
ing on his head the Naderi insignia and enveloped 
in the imperial robe of white, black, and pink 
pearls. He was followed by Morteza Yazdan 
Pana, commander of the central army, and other 
of the high officials of the court. Passing through 
the lines of regimental flags and the ministers 
with their jeweled burdens, he walked to the 
Naderi Throne and sat down. All this took place 
in complete silence, since it was judged wise not 
to offend the mullahs by music. The Pahlavi 
Crown was presented to his majesty by Teymor- 
tash, minister of the court, and Reza lifted it and 
placed it on his own head. At this moment the 
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imperial salute was fired in the drill square of 
Teheran, and similar salutes throughout Persia 
informed the people that they had a new sover- 
eign. 

The rest of the ceremony was brief. The shah 
spoke a few moments from the throne, accepted 
the homage of the representatives of the provinces, 
and left the throne-room in procession as before, 
to go to the Hall of Mirrors. At half past four, 
still wearing the Pahlavi Crown and the imperial 
robe of pearls, his majesty left the Rose Garden 
to drive through the streets to Saadabad, his new 
country palace. On that triumphal march he was 
escorted by three hundred and fifty tribesmen 
from the various warlike nomadic peoples of the 
empire, all in full war regalia—Kurdi, Sakhsi- 
vand, Baluchi, Bakhtiari, Lur, Qashgai, Turko- 
man, Arab. The streets were decorated and filled 
with cheering thousands, and the gutters ran 
blood from the animals sacrificed in his honor. 

It was my misfortune to arrive in Teheran too 
late for the coronation, but those who were pres- 
ent at the ceremony have told me that Reza never 
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looked more regal than on that day. He is at all 
times impressive, and in the splendor of his coro- 
nation he must have been in every way a very 
sovereign figure. To a people who dearly love the 
dramatic, and whose very religion is theatrical 
in the extreme, the magnificence of the spectacle 
must have constituted a conclusive argument in 
his majesty’s favor. In the cheers and celebrations 
of that day and of the days which followed, I am 
quite prepared to believe that there was a pre- 
dominant sincerity. 

Teheran remained en féte for a week or two 
after the coronation. There was a series of huge 
evening parties, a number of official garden par- 
ties, dinners, receptions, and an _ inordinate 
amount of fireworks. All of the evening parties 
began in the same way, with a display of fire- 
works which ended invariably by spelling out, in 
letters of flame, “Long Live His Imperial Ma- 
jesty Reza Shah Pahlavi,” in Persian and in 
French. I used to wonder when the ministers 
and diplomats had time to do any work; they were 
always in evidence, celebrating with a decorous 
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indefatigability. Even the Soviet legation took its 
part in the general outburst of jubilation, al- 
though it had even less reason than the others 
to be glad. Whatever else may be said of Reza’s 
apotheosis, it can never be denied that it was at 
least a glorious show—a more glorious show, I 
am told, than has been given for any shah since 
the accession of Nasr-ed-Din. 

Reza himself, after the coronation, took small 
part in all this, and was seen by the people not at 
all. He gave one dinner to the cabinet, and dined 
at the same table with them—a thing which no 
previous sovereign had done, I believe. He also 
gave one garden party at Saadabad for the high- 
est ranking personages of the diplomatic corps. 
Otherwise he kept to his new seclusion, and Te- 
heran saw him only fitfully—as his Rolls-Royce 
whirled him up the hill to the country palace or 
back again. 

The one political action of importance taken 
by his majesty since the coronation has been the 
change of cabinet. This took place on June 6, 
after four or five weeks of unremitting intrigue. 
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Parliament was not in session, and there was no 
pretense of popular will about it; the change of 
government took place by the will of the sover- 
eign. I was unable to understand how this could 
be justified, since it was obviously not constitu- 
tional; but one of the retiring ministers said to 
me, “‘You must not judge Persia by western stand- 
ards.” This is the universal answer to every 
question, the cloak which, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins. 

Foroughi, the prime minister, a friend of the 
shah’s and a universally admired character, re- 
signed office and was replaced by Mostowfi-el- 
Mamelek, one of the older politicians, who is 
also greatly liked by Persians and foreigners. The 
significance of the change of government, how- 
ever, was not in the premiership; it was in the 
ministry of finance, to which Vossuq-ed-Dowleh 
returned after a long absence in Europe. Vossugq, 
the negotiator of the Anglo-Persian convention, is 
regirded as a man of great energy and ability, 
the “strong man” among Persian politicians; but 
nobody has forgotten, or can forget, his history. 
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The explanation currently offered for the change 
of government was that British influence had 
obliged Reza to restore Vossuq to a position of 
power in a definitely Anglophile cabinet. It is 
quite possible that this is not true; nevertheless, 
it is believed. And it will, in all similar cases, 
be believed; whatever Reza does in future will 
almost certainly be attributed to British influence. 
This is part of the staggering price he paid for 
his throne. 

An estimate of the value of Reza’s achieve- 
ments must, in charity, stop at his coronation as 
shah. His career has been a fascinating spectacle; 
more than that, it has been of the greatest value 
to his country. He created an army and with that 
army united the nation. The good order which 
prevails now in Persia, and which enables travel 
and commerce to be carried on without molesta- 
tion except from the elements, is due entirely to 
Reza. This is the great thing which he has done; 
and the rest—the usual scandals of a present- 
day army, the tangle of intrigue surrounding his 
elevation to the throne—can be understood only 
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as part of the general atmosphere of Persian 
politics. Bad as are some aspects of the reign of 
Pahlavi, they are assuredly not as bad as the 
evils which he abolished. The abolition of those 
evils, the unification of the country, are the 
achievements upon which his claim to greatness 
must rest. 

The character and personality of Reza Shah 
have commanded the respect of almost everybody 
with whom he has been associated, and this in 
spite of certain very glaring defects. His faults 
are distressingly obvious; and nothing which has 
happened to him has changed his fundamental 
composition. 

An inclination to over-hasty action is one of 
Reza’s less attractive characteristics. He fre- 
quently causes people to be arrested on somewhat 
illogical grounds; it is fortunate that, upon re- 
flection, he generally reconsiders. One day, when 
he was still prime minister, he sent soldiers to 
the office of the financial administrator, Dr. Mills- 
paugh, with orders to remain there until the ad- 
ministrator gave them a certain sum of money. 
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Dr. Millspaugh tranquilly sent out word that 
there was no money, and continued with his work 
as if the soldiers were not there. Later in the 
day Reza decided that it would be injudicious to 
attempt to coerce the American administrator, and 
the soldiers were withdrawn. 

On still another occasion—one Sunday in 
May—the shah discovered that stamps bearing 
the picture of the deposed Ahmad were still be- 
ing used in Persia. Enraged at the supposed af- 
front, he sent a troop to the treasury-general to 
seize the entire stock of stamps bearing Ahmad’s 
effigy. For some weeks there were no stamps at 
all for sale; and since new stamps with Reza’s 
face upon them were very slow in coming from 
Holland, all the old stamps had to be retrieved 
and Ahmad’s effigy effaced by a black center. 

On the other hand, he has extraordinary quali- 
ties of energy and good sense, a capacity for tire- 
less work, and a passionate devotion to the cause 
of a united and strong Persia. Some of his quali- 
ties of mind are very remarkable and have im- 
pressed everybody who has ever dealt with him. 
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One of these qualities is his extraordinary mem- 
ory, which enables him to reproduce a conver- 
sation two years after it has taken place, or to 
remember every date and detail in an obscure ne- 
gotiation. Another factor in his mental equipment 
is his thoroughness of comprehension; he is—un- 
like most Persians—capable of listening for hours 
to an explanation of something, but at the end he 
understands the question at issue completely. A 
minister who has worked with him in successive 
cabinets since 1921—a minister of the highest 
type—told me that Pahlavi’s ability to under- 
stand the questions before the council of minis- 
ters, and to decide justly for himself, had been a 
perpetual surprise to his colleagues. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, of Reza’s great natural abil- 
ity; it has compelled the sincere and consistent 
respect of such widely differing men as Foroughi, 
Sir Percy Loraine, and Dr. A. C. Millspaugh. 
In his private life the shah shows a passion- 
ate devotion to his family, and in particular to 
the child crown prince, Mohammed Reza Pah- 
lavi. This dynastic preoccupation of Reza’s is, 
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by the way, one of his strongest present char- 
acteristics, and one of those in which he is most 
like Napoleon. The little prince fell ill of typhoid 
fever in June and was for a time near death; his 
father, who was living in the country palace of 
Saadabad, suffered agonies of anxiety during the 
weeks of the illness, and paid no attention to pub- 
lic affairs during that time. The prince was liv- 
ing, with his tutors and suite, at the Gulistan 
palace in the city, so as to be near the military 
academy where he works in the mornings; his 
father used to drive to the city every morning, 
sometimes as early as six o’clock, and sit by the 
child’s bed through most of the day. 

The family name of the shah, “Pahlavi,” is, 
of course, the name of the ancient Persian lan- 
guage. He chose it when he was prime minister, at 
the time of the law which abolished titles and 
ordered all Persians to assume family names. 
Very few of the dignitaries had names at all; 
they were called ““The Helper of the Kingdom,” 
“The Defender of Sovereignty,’ and similar 
high-flown phrases. Reza, like other Persians, 
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chose a name which appealed to him; some of © 
them took the names of animals, of birds, or of 
attributes or qualities; some of them took mean- 
ingless names made up of various pleasing syl- 
lables. But since his elevation to the throne the 
shah has developed such a remarkable sensitive- 
ness about his origin that he has thought of a 
better way to invest the name ‘Pahlavi’ with 
splendor; he has caused it to be known that “‘Pah- 
lavi” is really his family name, that the Pahlavi 
family was an ancient house of sovereign princes, 
and that he is therefore of royal blood. It is ex- 
plained that the royal house of Pahlavi, during 
the past six or eight hundred years, has gone 
through evil days, and that some of them—in- 
cluding the head of the exalted family, Reza’s 
father—had been obliged to engage in lowly oc- 
cupations, but that their lineage is none the less | 
ancient and royal. One of the highest officials of 
the Persian Government told me this with a very 
straight face, and evidently expected me to be- 
lieve it, although the story is no more recent than 
this year. 
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A similar story was given to the press in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome, presumably by the Per- 
sian legations. 

There are several other old wives’ tales of 
this nature afloat about Reza, to the effect that 
he is noble or royal, a man of great education 
and refinement, of older family than Ahmad 
Shah, etc., etc. The trouble is that the stories 
never agree. 


CHAPTER III 


THE AMERICAN FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
AT WORK 


Ir would be a matter of astonishment to most 
Americans—to the considerable majority of 
Americans—to hear that the empire of Persia is 
in an important degree under American adminis- 
tration. Indeed, most Americans have probably 
never heard of the American financial administra- 
tion of Persia; and those who have—that is, those 
who are interested for one reason or another in 
the destinies of Persia—have little idea of the 
power and authority exercised by that adminis- 
tration. Currently it is believed that the Teheran 
Government has availed itself of the services of 
a group of American “advisers” who give tech- 
nical counsel within a limited field. 

Actually the thirteen Americans who now make 


up the administration control all collection of 
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revenue and expenditure of the Government; they 
have assumed charge of the whole civil service; 
they possess a decisive influence on foreign policy 
wherever foreign policy touches financial or com- 
mercial problems (which is practically always) ; 
and they exercise a discretionary power in all 
enterprises of public works, improvement, or 
change in civil administration. An idea of their 
importance may be gained from the simple fact 
that every official of the Persian Government, 
from the shah and the prime minister down to the 
humblest lackey, draws his monthly salary from 
(or by authority of) Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, the 
American administrator-general of the finances. 
Dr. Millspaugh, with the signature of the minis- 
ter of finance, can draw on the Government’s ac- 
count from the treasury or the Imperial Bank of 
Persia; any other personage, however important, 
can spend the people’s money only by Dr. Mills- 
paugh’s permission. No check is valid without 
his signature; and he or his assistants have, by 
virtue of this fact, the most effective possible 
control over appointments, extending to the high- 
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est offices of government, short of the cabinet it- 
self. 

So profound is this influence of the American 
administration that an important British visitor 
to Teheran last winter is quoted as having said: 
“Millspaugh administers Persia in much the same 
way that Cromer administered Egypt.” 

It is not a part of the American financial ad- 
ministration’s program to allow its powers to be- 
come too evident; it is apparent that the ex- 
ercise of such tremendous authority, however 
benevolently and justly, by a group of foreigners 
could only arouse the bitter opposition of Per- 
sians if it were flaunted before them. Hence the 
apparent meekness, tact, docility of the Ameri- 
cans; they never make a show of power, they are 
in all things ostensibly at the orders of the cabinet, 
and in the thousand and one details which im- 
press the Persian official class—notably in mat- 
ters of precedence and social or political prestige 
—they claim nothing. At dinner parties they yield 
precedence to whole classes and groups of Persian 
officials who have relatively no importance at all; 
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even Dr. Millspaugh himself is preceded by a 
number of people who have not a fraction of his 
power in the country. In this and in other non- 
essentials they have pursued a remarkably wise 
and cautious course; they have realized that the 
reality of power is infinitely preferable to its idle 
appearances. In a country like Persia, where the 
pomp and circumstance of a great position are 
enough to satisfy most people, this attitude has 
been in the last degree successful; many a Persian 
prince or politician, pleased and gratified by 
the fact that he sits higher at dinner than does 
the American administrator-general, is willing to 
yield a point or two in the American adminis- 
trator-general’s steady progress toward greater 
real authority. 

It is in the lower orders of Persian officialdom 
—in the huge class of functionaries who would 
never, under any circumstances, come into social 
or political contact with the American administra- 
tors—that a consciousness of the power of that 
group has inevitably penetrated. A cabinet min- 
ister who under all circumstances takes pre- 
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cedence of Dr. Millspaugh, and who can, when 
necessary, send for Dr. Millspaugh and have a 
conference with him, is not likely to be unduly 
impressed by that personage’s importance; but an 
employee who has been discharged or demoted, 
or who has been tried and convicted by Dr. Mills- 
paugh’s civil-service court for embezzlement, 
realizes perfectly well where the mainspring of 
Teheran civil administration lies. Thus a peti- 
tion published in a Teheran newspaper was ad- 
dressed to the trinity of powers in the nation: 
“O God! O Shah! O Dr. Millspaugh!”’ 

For all practical purposes the first two of these 
are of little use to petitioners; the shah seldom, 
if ever, sees letters addressed to him; in the ordi- 
nary way petitions go to Dr. Millspaugh and are 
by him turned over to whichever of his subor- 
dinates is indicated as competent in the matter. 

Similarly, when the anderiins begin to agitate 
themselves in any matter of civil administration, 
they no longer do what they did in past centuries, 
strive to reach the ladies of the imperial andertin 
or of the harems of the cabinet ministers; they 
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address themselves to the charming American wife 
of Dr. Millspaugh. Mrs. Millspaugh receives a 
regular quota of such petitioning letters, all of 
which go direct to her husband’s office; in this 
wise, however and to whomsoever a petition is 
addressed, it ends up in the unpretentious office 
of that very unpretentious person, Dr. Mills- 
paugh. 

The four years of work which have centered 
all this power in the person of Dr. Millspaugh 
have coincided with the great years of Reza 
Shah’s activity, and, in a peculiarly happy com- 
bination for the Persian nation, the activities of 
Reza Shah and of the American financial admin- 
istration have been mutually complementary. If 
it is true, as Dr. Millspaugh states in his ad- 
mirably modest and sober book, ““The American 
Task in Persia” (New York, 1925), that the 
Americans would have failed in the collection 
of revenue “had it not been for the existence of 
a strong army and the willingness of Reza Khan 
Pahlavi to codperate with us,” it is equally true 
that a great part of the inestimable service of 
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Reza to his country would have borne no fruit 
if the Americans had not been there to see to it. 
In this way Reza and Millspaugh have served 
one another, and in doing so they have together 
contributed almost everything to the new order 
and stability of the Persian nation. 

It would be unjust and misleading to go on to 
any detailed consideration of the American finan- 
cial administration (which entails the formula- 
tion or the quotation of criticisms) without the 
explicit statement that the administration has 
been of the greatest value to Persia, and is recog- 
nized, even by its enemies, to have accomplished 
a very remarkable work. Indeed, it seems to me 
that the activity of the American group in Persia 
constitutes one of the most admirable achieve- 
ments of Americans anywhere in the world dur- 
ing the past two or three decades. 

The negotiations for the engagement of a staff 
of American financial experts for Persia began 
in 1921 after the failure of Seyyed Zia-ed-Din’s 
government to obtain an adequate response from 
England. The first suggestion made was _ that 
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Shuster, the protagonist of one spectacular at- 
tempt to reform Persian finances, be reéngaged 
as the head of the new mission. This suggestion 
was made to the State Department at Washing- 
ton, which communicated it to the British foreign 
office. Lord Curzon’s response to that suggestion 
constituted the most comprehensive pledge of sup- 
port which the British have ever given the Ameri- 
can mission in Persia. | 

In the end, Mr. Shuster’s services were not 
available, and at the suggestion of the Department 
of State the Persian legation then began negotiat- 
ing with Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, who was at that 
time economic adviser to the State Department. 
The conversations between Dr. Millspaugh and 
the Persian legation were not a matter of State 
Department record; from the beginning of the 
affair the State Department made it clear that the 
engagement of American citizens as officials in 
Persia was not a matter which concerned the 
American Government. In this respect the Ameri- 
can officials in Persia are on the same basis as the 
various Americans who have been, at various 
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times, employed in important missions by the 
League of Nations; their responsibility is exclu- 
sively to the body which employs them, and there 
is no direct communication between them and the 
Department of State. 

Dr. Millspaugh’s contract as the head of this 
staff of experts was signed in Washington on 
August 14, 1922, after protracted conversations, 
and after a law authorizing the step had been 
passed (Assad 4, It-Il 1301, or July 27, 1922) 
through the Mejlis. 

Dr. Millspaugh had insisted upon extensive 
powers, and was extremely well advised to do so;. 
but the parliament and cabinet, in granting them 
to him in July and August of 1922, probably en- 
tertained the notion that he would never be able to 
assume all of the authority and responsibility in- 
cumbent on him by his contract. 

The administrator-general chose the rest of his 
mission, who were placed under contract by Mirza 
Hossein Khan Alai, the Persian minister at Wash- 
ington. They included Mr. Charles I. McCaskey, 
an administrator of long experience in the Philip- 
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pines and elsewhere, who had been a part of the 
American mission to Persia under Shuster; Colo- 
nel D. W. MacCormack, also an administrator of 
experience; Mr. Frank H. Gore, Mr. Edmund H. 
Jones, Major Melvin Hall, Mr. T. C. Mitchell, 
Dr. E. L. Bogart, Mr. C. C. Early, Mr. Thomas 
Pearson, Mr. James H. Flannagan, and Mr. John 
A. Dunaway. Of these officials six (Gore, Bogart, 
Jones, Mitchell, Early, Flannagan) are no longer 
members of the administration, but all shared in 
the first, and from many points of view the most 
difficult, part of the group’s work. 

Dr. Millspaugh, accompanied by Mr. Flan- 
nagan, arrived in Teheran in November, 1922; 
the other members of the administration followed. 
With that tact which is one of his most striking 
characteristics Dr. Millspaugh called upon all the 
foreign legations in Teheran, as well as upon the 
cabinet ministers, the important leaders of parlia- 
ment, and the court officials. When it is remem- 
bered that one of the most heinous crimes of which 
Shuster was accused during his tempestuous ex- 
perience in Teheran was his failure to call first 
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upon the British and Russian legations, it may be 
seen that this point has, in Persia, a very real im- 
portance. Mr. Shuster had quite justifiably held 
that his position and powers were such that it was 
the duty of the diplomatic corps to call first upon 
him; Dr. Millspaugh was, I believe, of exactly 
the same opinion, but perceived that it might be 
advisable to conciliate in advance everybody who 
could possibly be conciliated. 

The entire first year of the Millspaugh adminis- 
tration was taken up with the job of acquiring con- 
trol of the finances and obtaining in reality the 
powers which had been already granted on paper. 
There was not, and never had been, a definitely 
organized and equipped financial administration 
which could be handed over from one minister or 
official to another; there were, however, dozens 
of administrations and jurisdictions, scattered 
through all the ministries, which collected and 
spent the revenues of the State. The unification of 
the financial control was in itself a long and dif- 
ficult job. The ministry of war controlled the 
collection of taxes from the province of Teheran, 
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and of indirect taxation from the whole country; 
the ministry of posts and telegraphs collected and 
spent quite independently all the revenues from 
the postal and telegraph services; the ministry of 
public works collected and spent the revenues from 
mines, forests, fisheries, telephones, and all con- 
cessions or leases given by the Government. The 
ministry of the interior collected and spent fines 
imposed by the police; the ministry of justice col- 
lected and spent other fines; the ministry of for- 
eign affairs collected and spent passport and visa 
revenues; the ministry of public instruction col- 
lected and spent school fees, the crown’s percent- 
age of the revenues of pious foundations, and 
other revenues; and the customs administration 
was independently operated, without control by 
the finances, under Belgian direction. In none of 
these cases was there any accounting made to the 
financial authorities; each ministry took what it 
could and spent what it could, and for the most 
part the revenues were lost in a very murky no- 
man’s-land of corruption. In some instances the 
revenues which thus escaped accounting were very 
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important; in the ministry of public works, for 
example, 6 to 10 per cent. of the national rev- 
enue (including the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany’s royalties) was spent or dissipated; in the 
ministry of posts and telegraphs almost as much 
again vanished. The State paid no bills and had 
no credit; all employees were far in arrears on 
their salaries; claims against the Government had 
gone unpaid for years; and in spite of the very 
considerable revenue collected by this haphazard 
method annually, there was no money at all in the 
treasury. 

What had actually been left to the ministry of 
finance when Millspaugh arrived were the direct 
taxes on land, the income from the public domains, 
and a few hundred miscellaneous direct taxes 
which were generally not collected and which 
yielded almost nothing. 

The process of unifying the financial control 
was accomplished with the aid of Reza Khan 
Pahlavi, then minister of war. It was necessarily 
a process which involved political action and polit- 
ical opposition, since the prerogatives of the vari- 
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ous ministries were jealously guarded. Dr. 
Millspaugh realized that the storm which reor- 
ganization would bring could never be weathered 
unless the authority of Reza Khan were on his 
side; he therefore began operations by an agree- 
ment with Reza. 

Since the Millspaugh-Reza agreement was in its 
day the most effective means of acquiring the 
force necessary for a reform, it was obviously a 
desirable and praiseworthy scheme. Its usefulness 
has long since, however, been destroyed; and it 
is directly responsible for the scandalous condi- 
tion of the army and for the consequent abuses of 
military power throughout the country. 

‘The essence of the agreement between the Amer- 
ican administrator and the Persian dictator was 
that Reza (as minister of war) was to be paid 
750,000 tomans each month for his own ministry 
and the army, surrendering, in return for this pay- 
ment, those government revenues which he had 
previously confiscated. He immediately surren- 
dered those revenues (which had never yielded, 
under his administration, so much as $750,000 
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per month), and every month since then Dr. 
Millspaugh has paid over the agreed sum to the 
ministry of war. The $750,000 thus paid, how- 
ever, has been spent—how? 

In this connection Dr. Millspaugh was con- 
strained by his official position and responsibil- 
ities to make certain statements in his book, ““The 
American Task in Persia” (pp. 45, 46, 47), which 
appear to me to be not quite candid. Notably he 
says that one of his conditions for the agreement 
with Reza was that the latter should ‘‘render to the 
ministry of finance an appropriate accounting of 
the army expenditures.” 

The words ‘‘appropriate accounting” are, of 
course, capable of various interpretations, but I 
do not believe that Dr. Millspaugh or anybody else 
ever considered the army’s accounting ‘‘appropri- 
‘ate.” The sums paid to Reza remained sometimes 
three or four months in the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, drawing interest; the army pay is always 
in arrears from three to nine or ten months, and a 
natural result is that the soldiers—and even their 
officers—have a tendency to extort what they can 
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from the people. I have seen too many of these 
incidents myself along the road in Persia, and 
have heard too many well authenticated stories of 
the army’s conduct, to put much faith in the “ap- 
propriateness” of the army’s accounting. It does 
supply the ministry of finance with a piece of 
paper every month, upon which certain huge 
blanket entries are made, but the procedure is by 
no means of a sort which can be called accounting. 
The ministry of finance is in no need of any more 
such pieces of paper; and the army situation is so 
openly menacing that Dr. Millspaugh has, in the 
past year, steadily exerted himself to obtain con- 
trol of the disbursements he had once signed over 
to Reza. So far, however, no change has been 
made, and the army is still paid (or not paid) 
under the terms of the Millspaugh agreement. 
The results of the accord with Reza Khan were 
rapidly apparent in the organization of the 
finances. Dr. Millspaugh obtained control of all 
the revenues of the country by steadily insisting 
upon his contractual powers; the ministry which 
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gave the most trouble was the posts and telegraphs, 
but even there Reza’s authority was used in sup- 
port of the Americans. The ministry of posts and 
telegraphs has had relapses since it first agreed to 
pay its revenues to the ministry of finance, but 
since 1924 it has submitted unquestioningly. 
While the work of unifying financial control 
and organizing the administration was going on, 
it was of course practically impossible to make a 
budget or attempt to reform the fiscal system. Dr. 
Millspaugh made his first budget on what he 
describes as a “hit and miss” plan; he accepted 
at their face value the statements of the various 
government departments as to their needs and al- 
lotted the estimated revenues accordingly. In the 
result the deficit at the end of the year (i.e., the 
real deficit, excedent of expenditures over re- 
ceipts) was about 12 per cent. of the whole budget. 
By the time he was ready to present his second 
budget to the Mejlis he had already achieved a 
considerable knowledge of the financial needs of 
the Government, and was able to repress extrava- 
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gance to a degree which brought him a tempest of 
execration; the real deficit in that year reached 
about 5 per cent. of the whole. 

The point upon which he insisted from the time 
he took up his duties, however, was that the 
budget should be balanced; and even his first 
budget (which was also the first budget in the 
history of Persia) showed a balance of the es- 
timated revenues and the estimated expenditures. 
Since then his budgetary control has been so ex- 
tended and fortified, and collection of revenue has 
been made so much more efficient and honest, that 
he has been able not only to establish a parity 
between revenue and expenditure on paper, but 
has eliminated the actual deficit in the operation 
of the Government. At the close of the year 1303 
(1924-25) the deficit in operation had been prac- 
tically eliminated; and at the close of the year 
1304 (1925-26) there was a surplus. 

It should be further pointed out that since the 
spring of 1925 certain taxes have been set aside 
as reserve funds, not to be touched for the ordinary 
expenses of government, and will be devoted 
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eventually to the construction of railways and the 
development of a sanitation service. 

These purely financial results of the American 
administration’s work have been accomplished 
with relatively little change in the fiscal system. 
It has been an axiom with foreigners engaged in 
financial work in Persia that the revenues of the 
country are sufficient for its expenses, and that 
efficient and honest collection of the taxes which 
already exist will supply the basis for progress. 
This was Mr. Shuster’s idea, as it was the idea of 
the British experts under Mr. Armitage-Smith; it 
was also taken as a basis for work by Dr. Mills- 
paugh. Thus it was not until 1925 that he made 
any important change in the fiscal system of the 
country. 

The principal occupation of the American ad- 
ministration—its daily and hourly job, the job 
which still takes up most of its time—has been the 
supervision of the collection of taxes and the or- 
ganization and reform of accounts for revenue and 
disbursement. This work may at first seem, to a 
western observer, routine bookkeeping, for which 
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it could hardly have been necessary to bring a 
staff of experts all the way from the United States. 
The element which keeps it from being routine 
bookkeeping, and which adds to both the interest 
and the difficulty of the American administrator’s 
daily work, is the character of the Persian people. 

It is no doubt quite true that the Persians have 
a great fund of “‘potential honesty,” as one of the 
American administrators used to tell me. ‘“Po- 
tential honesty” he defined as the honesty which 
can be developed in any person by the systematic 
inculcation of the idea that honesty is more 
profitable than dishonesty. Part of the daily 
process of the American administration is the de- 
velopment of this “‘potential honesty,” and in some 
cases there have been produced some very compe- 
tent, zealous, and scrupulous employees. 

In the main, however, it is incontestable that 
the Persians have no conception of group honesty 
in the western meaning of the term. Particularly 
as regards the State or the nation, there exists no 
sense of obligation; from time immemorial in 
Persia public office has been considered as a 
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career in which any man, with luck, may become 
rich. No stigma attaches to the person who steals 
from the State or who traffics upon the State’s 
dignity, property, honor, or secrets; although in 
private morals I believe the Persians are held to 
be as strict as most races. This curious character- 
istic of the race can be explained in various 
ways; Dr. Millspaugh, in ‘“The American Task in 
Persia,” devotes a chapter to the problem, calling 
it “Persian Psychology.” His explanation is that 
the Persians are as honest as anybody else, except 
that the circumstances of their political life have 
propagated a conception of collective morality 
which is different from that of western Europe or 
of America. 

This may very well be true, as it may also be 
true that Europeans or Americans, under the con- 
ditions of life in Persia, would acquire a moral 
code similar to that of the Persians. In this brief 
survey, however, it is impossible to explore the 
motives or reasons which support the Persian code 
of conduct; it is enough to state that the code ex- 


ists. 
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The spectacle of public corruption in Persia is 
either astonishing, or disgusting, or hilariously 
funny, depending upon the point of view; some- 
times it is all three. One occasion when it was 
decidedly all three was when the Mejlis was re- 
quired to vote upon the new law granting a mo- 
nopoly of air transport to a foreign company. 
French interests had bid for the concession against 
German interests; and, naturally enough, both 
sides had spent money liberally. It was the im- 
pression in Teheran, however, that the French 
had outdistanced the Germans in generosity, and 
it was supposed that the French would obtain the 
concession. However, the French made a serious 
mistake; having paid for their right, they at- 
tended the meeting of parliament and tried to di- 
rect proceedings by signals from the gallery—ges- 
ticulating to one of their deputies to get up and 
speak when it was necessary, and signifying dis- 
pleasure when one of theirs said the wrong thing. 
The manceuver was so obvious that it defeated its 
own end; even the deputies who had promised to 
vote for the French company were shamed into 
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voting for the German one. The French minister, 
infuriated at the collapse of his plans, wrote a 
very indiscreet letter to Europe, which was imme- 
diately communicated to the Persian foreign of- 
fice and to his imperial majesty by a spy. In the 
result the unfortunate minister was compelled to 
leave Persia. 

Another example of the openness of corruption 
struck me as both funny and infinitely depressing; 
it happened some time in May, 1926. An em- 
ployee of the ministry of finance in Kerman had 
been suspected of defrauding the Government in 
1923; there was an investigation, but the only 
irregularity which could be proved was that the 
official in question had deposited the Govern- 
ment’s money in the bank, keeping a regular bal- 
ance there in such considerable amounts that the 
interest supplied a tidy income. The interest, of 
course, he pocketed. The case was tried before the 
tribunal of the ministry of finance, which decided 
that the official had embezzled and should be pun- 
ished. The case was appealed to various tribunals 
with equal or superior authority, hanging on for 
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three years; the highest court handed down its 
decision last May, to the effect that the interest 
on the Government’s money does not belong to the 
Government, and consequently that the official 
had not embezzled. Therefore, under the Civil 
Service Act, the thieving official is innocent of 
all crime and must be paid full salary for the 
three years during which he did no work and was 
defending himself against the charge of embezzle- 
ment; furthermore, he must be carried for the rest 
of his life on the civil service lists, since he has 
done nothing which the courts consider unworthy; 


” or civil servant without 


and as a “disponible, 
actual employment, he will receive for the rest of 
his life two-thirds of the salary he would have re- 
ceived had he been a more high-minded employee. 

This, of course, is rewarding what we regard 
as dishonesty as honesty seldom is rewarded. The 
decision that the interest on the Government’s 
money (being interest, i. e., Christian usury) be- 
longs to nobody and therefore cannot be stolen 
is a curious example of the haziness of even the 


educated Persian’s mind on questions of finance. 
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A great many varieties of corruption, such as 
the sale of court decisions, the bribing of deputies 
in parliament, the sale of political information to 
foreign legations, the extortion of money from 
the people by high officials for purposes for which 
it is not spent (e. g., coronation presents), and the 
embezzling of the funds of the army, are not 
within the power of the American financial ad- 
ministration to abolish. The varieties of malfea- 
sance-with which the Americans have directly 
most to do are the embezzling of money collected 
as taxes, the collection of taxes unjustly and in ex- 
cess of the sum fixed to be collected, the falsifica- 
tion of tax returns (in exchange for bribes), and 
various minor juggling operations on the part 
of the small collectors. 

Of all these varieties of embezzlement the only 
one against which any headway has been made by 
the Americans is the first—the direct stealing of 
money which has been collected as taxes. The 
other varieties are almost impossible to cope with; 
it is apparent to everybody—and to the provincial 
financial directors most of all—that the difficulty 
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resides in the system of collection itself. A large 
part of the embezzlement takes place at the source 
of revenue—on the farms and in the villages, 
where the Persian tax-collector meets the Persian 
taxpayer and makes his own arrangement. In the 
majority of these cases it is quite obvious that em- 
bezzlement exists; it exists because the tax- 
collectors are paid five, six, ten, or twelve tomans 
a month, when their minimum actual expenditure 
is twenty or twenty-five. A man who has a wife, 
a house, and a mule to support may be paid eight 
tomans a month by the ministry of finance, when 
his minimum expenditure each month is known to 
be twenty-eight tomans. The same man may 
handle fifteen to twenty thousand tomans a year 
in taxes, although in general the sums do not run 
so high. The Americans realize this extensive 
daily embezzlement; they realize it all too well, 
but it is impossible to do anything about it until 
the system can be radically changed and the func- 
tionaries adequately paid; this can only be done 
by parliamentary action, and the schedules of 
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laws already drawn up to be demanded from 
parliament are full. 

In the repression of actual embezzlement of 
taxes after collection the Americans have been as 
severe as they are permitted to be. One of Dr. 
Millspaugh’s first acts after he arrived in Teheran 
was to issue, jointly with the minister of finance, 
an administrative order notifying all employees 
of the finances that they were responsible in future 
directly to him. Inspection of the provincial ad- 
ministrations is difficult, since there have never 
been enough Americans to do all the work re- 
quired of them, and since the Persian inspectors, 
in the past, have been among the most active de- 
frauders of the Government. Nevertheless, inspec- 
tion has been made as thorough as possible, and in 
the past year the inspection service has been reor- 
ganized and amplified. One of the American 
administrators, Mr. Richard W. Bonnevalle, for- 
merly financial director of the province of Guilan, 
has been appointed to the position of executive 
assistant with duties which will take him in turn 
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to all the provincial capitals, fulfilling a liaison 
and inspection function which has hitherto been 
lacking in the administration. 

Formerly the personnel section of the ministry 
of finance controlled the whole administration; 
now a civil service administration has been cre- 
ated, under Mr. Thomas Pearson, with the pur- 
pose of unifying the control of all employees of 
the State in all the ministries. I have not discov- 
ered any exact law or clause in a law which au- 
thorizes Dr. Millspaugh to assume this further 
responsibility, but whether legal or not, it is a 
great aid to orderly and honest government. The 
civil service administration tries and punishes 
employees, metes out administrative reprimands, 
and rules on promotions and pensions. Where 
offenses are flagrant enough to justify criminal 
prosecution the offender is turned over to the 
courts of justice, which are completely outside of 
American influence, and are generally extremely 
lenient to embezzlers. 

The discouraging thing, it would seem to me, to 
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the administrators in Persia is that this wide- 
spread dishonesty does not bring on the offenders 
any stigma or any decided sense of guilt. Indeed, 
slight as the punishments are (amounting in most 
cases merely to the offender’s loss of a job), they 
are often considered so severe that the sympathy 
of the people is perversely extended to the pun- 
ished embezzlers. If the punishments were a little 
sharper (as in Russia, where embezzlers are exe- 
cuted within twenty-four hours after condemna- 
tion, with no appeal and no commutation), I 
cannot help thinking that there would be a little 
more rectitude among those who are supposed to 
be the servants of the people. 

So profound is the social amorality of the Per- 
sians that in some cases the offenders, while 
recognizing their actual guilt, are horrified at the 
attitude taken toward it by the American admin- 
istration. It is hard for many Persians to realize 
that the American administration regards stealing 
from the State as a crime—a crime on the same 
level as stealing from a person, or worse. This in- 
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conceivable severity of the Americans is at times 
harshly criticized, and upon one occasion at least 
it resulted in tragedy. 

Halaku Khan, an official of the financial ad- 
ministration, was employed at Isfahan in the cen- 
tral finance office of the province, and became 
implicated in the embezzlements there, which re- 
sulted in a shortage of 160,000 tomans last year 
(1925). He was dismissed from the service, with 
his associates, when the shortage was discovered; 
he was tried by the ministry’s tribunal, con- 
demned, and permanently removed from the civil 
service lists. He was scheduled, I believe, to 
appear for criminal prosecution, but had been 
allowed his liberty. ‘This man had not denied his 
guilt, nor had there been any claim of innocence 
made for him by any of his friends; he was easily 
proved guilty, although he was by no means the 
chief of the offenders. 

The enormity of the punishment meted out to 
him (losing his job) appears to have unhinged his 
mind. He was in very poor health at the time, 
had no means of livelihood outside of government 
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employment, and could not conceive why the mere 
matter of embezzling funds which, after all, be- 
longed to nobody but the State, could bring upon 
him such disaster. Therefore, on June 28, 1926, 
he walked into the ministry of finance, murdered 
Aga Mohammed Khan, under-secretary of state 
for finance, and immediately thereafter committed 
suicide. The guards of the ministry ran away, of 
course, as soon as they heard the shots, and when 
Dr. Millspaugh’s American secretary entered the 
room, the two Persians were lying on the floor of 
the office, dead. I have no doubt that if he had 
been able to penetrate to the office of either Dr. 
Millspaugh or Mr. Pearson, Halaku Khan would 
not have wasted his bullets on the under-secretary. 

The four years’ work of the American admin- 
istration has been constantly—however routine its 
detail may seem—faced with this persistent 
factor: the Persian’s acceptance of dishonesty as 
natural, and his revolt against punishment as un- 
natural. In all the long business of bringing ac- 
counts up to date, stopping leaks, discovering 
shortages, cleaning out the financial administra- 
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tion of its dead wood and its rotten branches, this 
concept of morals has been ever present as the real 
enemy. Since it is apparent that Persia—or any 
other country—must remain in darkness so long 
as there is no widely accepted doctrine of duty to 
the State, at least among those employed by the 
State, much of the Americans’ work would there- 
fore appear to be merely palliative and temporary, 
a work which would fall instantly to ruin if the 
Americans were withdrawn. 

Once at a formal dinner a visitor to Teheran 
asked Dr. Millspaugh what, if any, good would 
have been achieved by the American administra- 
tion if it were withdrawn from Persia tomorrow. 
‘“Wouldn’t the Persian officials immediately re- 
turn to just the corruption and abuses you have 
eliminated, or are eliminating?” the visitor 
asked. 

‘T think they would have, nevertheless, learned 
something,” Dr. Millspaugh said. “They would 
at least have seen what orderly administration is 
like, and what unified and efficient control of the 
finances can mean to the State. Some of them, at 
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least, would realize that this was desirable; some 
of them would have been enough impressed to 
make an effort in the future.” 

If it is true that some Persians have learned or 
are learning to regard the State differently, or to 
consider the people’s money as the people’s money 
integrally, then this will have been, without a 
doubt, the greatest service of the American admin- 
istration to Persia. Balancing the budget, reor- 
ganizing the civil service, obtaining increased tax 
returns are all very well so far as they go; but if 
there were nothing more than that, the whole 
structure would crumble the day the Americans 
left Persia—as they one day or another inevitably 
must. But if the years of American administration 
have actually given the Persians who have worked 
with them some idea, however vague, of efficient 
and honest organization, it may well be said that 
the Americans have done a tremendous work—a 
work which all the thirty centuries before had not 
achieved. I have not been able to believe this quite 
possible; time only can tell. 

Outside of the Government’s own machinery, 
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the Americans encountered, in the country at large, 
another mass manifestation of the national tem- 
perament and character. The same extraordinary 
perceptions which make a Persian high-minded, 
honorable, poetic, gentle in his individual and 
family relations, and which at the same time ap- 
pear to have made him totally devoid of social or 
political morality, exist not only in tax-collectors 
but in taxpayers. In taxpayers, however, it is ac- 
cepted as even more natural than in tax-collectors; 
indeed, the clever evasion of taxes is openly ad- 
mired by most Persians when they are speaking 
frankly. It would be hypocritical for a western 
European or American not to agree that tax eva- 
sion is a common offense everywhere; indeed, in 
some countries, as in France, Germany, and the 
United States, it has become in recent years an 
offense so common as to be almost generally con- 
doned. 

It may be doubted, however, if tax evasion any- 
where ever reached the point it had touched in 
Persia by 1921. The poor in Persia—as elsewhere 
—paid their taxes; the rich, almost to a man, 
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evaded them. In Persia, however, the poor are so 
exceedingly poor, and the rich so very rich, that 
the wealth of the nation is in the hands of a rela- 
tively small group of families. ‘These families con- 
stituted the aristocracy which had governed the 
country for decades, and which still governs it. 
It may be supposed that a privileged and wealthy 
class in power, year in and year out, found means 
of evading taxes. 

In some cases exemptions were granted for “‘dis- 
tinguished services to the State” (as in the case of 
his Highness the Farman Farma), in others on ac- 
count of misfortunes which had never happened, 
such as fire, tempest, or famine. In other cases 
false tax returns were made, facilitated by the in- 
credible conditions of the tax-rolls and the utter 
corruption of the financial administration; in 
still other cases (as in the case of his Highness the 
Sepahdar-i-Azam, Sepah Salar, and of his High- 
ness the Sheikh of Mohammerah, Sardar Agh- 
dass) taxes were simply not paid—and no excuse 
given. 

The accounts of the financial administration 
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were in such disorder when the Americans arrived 
that for some months it was impossible to tell who 
had paid taxes and who had not, and if so, how 
much. It is still impossible to tell exactly what 
taxes were paid during the years before 1921, 
since in some cases all records have disappeared. 
Dr. Millspaugh explains this as a characteristic of 
the old mostowfis, the officials of the financial ad- 
ministration; they considered their records as 
their own property, and disposed of them accord- 
ingly. 

Enough was pieced together of the accounts, 
however, to show that many of the wealthiest men 
in Persia had paid little or no taxes, and one of 
the first efforts of the Americans was to arrange 
a system for the collection of arrears. They 
adopted as a principle that a man who had been 
in arrears for some time should pay each year a 
sum on his arrears amounting to the total of his 
taxes for that year. Delinquents were notified of 
this decision, and Reza Khan Pahlavi was asked 
for support in case of need. 

A certain “highness” of my acquaintance has 
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defrauded the Government all his life, and would 
have continued to do so if the Americans had not 
been introduced; but he does it with such bland 
competence that it has been impossible to prove 
that he owes the Government one kran. For each 
year since his youth—which was many years ago 
—he has a yellowed paper or papers of some kind, 
showing either receipts for taxes paid, or exemp- 
tions from taxes. It matters little that the treasury 
has not received the money; his highness can 
prove that it was paid. Furthermore, his highness 
has minute and careful accounts for every estate 
he owns throughout the empire, and can show that 
his taxes were properly calculated on the basis-of 
the returns from those estates. His highness is 
absolutely right, and the investigator (fully aware 
that, after all, a man with an income of a million 
dollars or thereabouts each year should have paid 
something on taxes during the past thirty years) 
has nothing to say. 

In two cases—both of them sensational, not to 
say melodramatic—the Americans have succeeded 
in obtaining heavy payments of arrears. The first 
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was the Sepahdar-i-Azam, that remarkable old 
man who had been prime minister before the coup 
d’état of Seyyed Zia-ed-Din and Reza Khan, and 
who had never paid taxes on his enormous wealth. 
The Sepahdar is referred to in Teheran generally 
by his later title of the Sepah Salar (commander 
of the armies), a title which he gained quite liter- 
ally by commanding both sides of the siege of 
Tabriz, the besieged and the besiegers. He was in 
all respects an astonishing old bandit, who ap- 
parently never hesitated to change sides, betray a 
master, kill an enemy, or steal any money within 
reach. His first experience with the downright- 
ness of American ideas about money was when 
Shuster administered the finances in Teheran; 
and he had made up his mind to resist the new 
Americans, ten years later, at all costs. 

The Sepahdar and the Americans engaged in a 
long struggle as to whether or not his highness 
should pay his taxes. The Americans were sup- 
ported by Reza, and obtained an agreement from 
the old grandee, which he broke immediately 
afterward. When it appeared that he did not in- 
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tend to pay his arrears at all, Dr. Millspaugh 
seized his highness’s property. Whereupon his 
highness filled Teheran with his lamentations; 
and, in fact, he received a great deal of sympathy 
from Persians of the upper class. It was generally 
considered that the Americans had been unpar- 
donably, criminally severe; more than one of the 
grandees—notably his Highness the Farman 
Farma—told me that public opinion was strongly 
against the Americans on this point. It was argued 
that the Sepahdar was an old man, and that he 
had served many governments (as, indeed, he very 
literally had! ). | 
The Sepahdar’s confiscated properties included 
villages and farms, country estates, palaces; one 
of them, called the Garden of Paradise (Bagh-i- 
Ferdous), I shall never forget. It is the most 
sumptuous dwelling I saw in Persia, and probably 
one of the most palatial country houses in the 
world. One huge room particularly, done in 
marble stalactite, struck me as imposing almost 
beyond belief. There was also a particularly fine 
hall of mirrors. Nobody, of course, but a madman 
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or a film star could conceivably live in such a 
thing, but its grandiose beauty took one’s breath 
away. The old man had spent a fortune on the 
building, but it had never been occupied, never 
even furnished; in the deserted and weedy garden 
outside millions of mosquitoes caroused, and no- 
body could be found—not even a foreign legation, 
not even his imperial majesty—who would attempt 
to occupy the place. 

The end of the Sepahdar’s story came after I 
had left Persia. It hardly surprised me. He com- 
mitted suicide late in July, 1926, after notifying 
all and sundry that the Americans had driven him 
to it by their cruel insistence upon the payment of 
taxes. 

The other case in which the Americans have 
made an agreement for the settlement of tax ar- 
rears was the case of the Sheikh Khazal of Mo- 
hammerah. The sheikh, that melancholy figure 
which trailed its Arab robes through all the gai- 
eties and celebrations of the coronation like a 
mourner at a feast, agreed in 1924 to pay a very 
large sum in arrears of taxes, and so far it is my 
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impression that he has paid nearly half of it. His 
wealth is so enormous, or at least so indefinite, 
that it is difficult to conjecture whether or not these 
sums make their absence felt; but in any case the 
sheikh’s principal misfortune appears to be not 
the tax settlement to which the Americans brought 
him but the loss of liberty to which he was sub- 
jected by Reza. The sheikh may commit suicide 
too, one of these days (he had threatened it often 
during the spring and summer); and although in 
his case he can hardly blame the Americans, there 
will be no lack of voices to do so for him. 

In spite of these two outstanding cases of suc- 
cessful arrangement, however, it could hardly be 
maintained that the American administration has 
eliminated tax evasion. The problem is so huge, 
complicated as it is by all the intricacies and sur- 
vivals of the old fiscal system, that four years 
could never, under the best of circumstances, be 
enough to solve it. Tax evasion has been aided 
immensely by the system of collection; the Ameri- 
can provincial administrators who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the revenues are furnished with tax- 
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rolls which are in most cases very old (sometimes 
seventy-five or eighty years old), and which sel- 
dom are equitable under contemporary conditions. 
In some cases the imperial rolls call for a tribute 
from a village which disappeared fifty years ago; 
in other cases new villages go untaxed, and in still 
others there have been such enlargements and im- 
provements of villages, or such material dwindling 
of them, that the rolls are inapplicable. Since re- 
vision upward is very difficult under the law, and 
revision downward scarcely less so, the Americans 
have had to content themselves with getting all 
they can legally get (sometimes by arrangement 
direct with the taxpaying unit) while waiting for 
a complete new tax-roll. 

The law providing for a general tax revision 
was obtained from the Mejlis and the work of 
making a tax-roll is now going on. It is to be com- 
pleted by the Persian New Year of 1306 (March 
21, 1927), and if the Americans remain to put it 
into operation a considerable improvement in rev- 
enue will inevitably result. The revision will make 
tax evasion much more difficult, and will more- 
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over establish a much better control over the em- 
ployees of the financial administration. As it is 
now, it is impossible to maintain adequate control 
over all the underpaid tax-collectors of the nation, 
as it is to repress all evasion of taxes. 

In indirect taxation three of the principal 
sources of revenue have been opium, tobacco, and 
alcohol. Opium, as one of the most profitable 
forms of agriculture, is grown in many parts of 
Persia and forms in some sections the chief crop. 
The taxes on it (besides the ordinary land tax) 
were several, all depending upon government con- 
trol of the industry. According to the law, all 
opium for smoking purposes has to be banderoled 
by government employees, with warehouse fees, 
etc., presupposing an official concentration of the 
opium crop in the provincial capitals. However, 
evasion of these taxes was as common as of any 
other; about half the opium in the country was 
never taken to the government warehouses, and 
circulated freely without paying taxes. With the 
full support of Reza Khan, Dr. Millspaugh un- 
dertook to obtain complete control of the opium in- 
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dustry. He did so in the summer of 1923, against 
considerable difficulty; the centralization of opium 
is not so easy as it sounds. Opium circulated with 
great freedom everywhere in Persia; it was given 
as wages, as presents, and in some districts passed 
as money. The job of forcing the peasants to bring 
it all in to the government warehouses was ac- 
complished only by the use of force. There were 
riots in Isfahan, but Reza Khan Pahlavi sup- 
ported the Americans with troops, and the measure 
was put through. The opium revenues have ac- 
cordingly greatly increased. 

Of the difficulties of the fiscal system of Persia 
Dr. Millspaugh himself, in ‘““The American Task 
in Persia,” has given a lucid account. There is no 
need here to examine the disorders and contradic- 
tions of the extraordinary tax laws, which Dr. 
Millspaugh has characterized as a “‘veritable fiscal 
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junk-shop.”” The junk-shop has already been 
furbished up considerably and much of its useless 
impedimenta cleared away; one of the most im- 
portant steps toward fiscal reform was taken in 


February, 1926, by the passage of a Road Tax 
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Law through the Mejlis. The Road Tax Law abol- 
ished some of the most medieval and vexatious of 
existing taxes, such as the octroi which has existed 
between cities, and the road tolls paid for travel- 
ing the highways; the same law forbade the 
municipalities to extort the unauthorized taxes 
called “‘voluntary contributions,” and placed the 
municipal administrations under the financial 
control of Dr. Millspaugh’s group. 

For every fiscal reform, of course, a law is 
necessary; and Dr. Millspaugh in 1924 learned 
the necessity of going slowly when dealing with 
parliament. In that year his budget included some 
fiscal reforms, abolished about two hundred ob- 
solete and useless taxes, and created new sources 
of revenue; but the Mejlis, after three months of 
debate, rejected the budget, and it had to be re- 
vised. This experience was a decidedly depressing 
one, since during those months the Government 
could pay no bills, no salaries, and buy no sup- 
plies except on credit. Since then it has been ap- 
parent that reform must be cautious. 

When the first new taxes Millspaugh suggested 
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were voted, in March and April of 1925, the force 
and popularity of Reza Khan Pahlavi were re- 
sponsible for their success. Dr. Millspaugh, un- 
willing to pursue the unsound policy of taking 
advances from the Imperial Bank of Persia, pre- 
pared extraordinary tax bills to obtain increased 
revenue, and submitted them to the prime minister. 
Reza fought the first of them (a tobacco tax) 
through to a successful vote in two days. A month 
later Dr. Millspaugh’s second tax addition was 
introduced and put through by Reza; it was a bill 
providing for a sugar and tea monopoly, the pro- 
ceeds to go to a reserve fund for railway construc- 
tion, and a tax on matches, to be reserved for 
sanitation services. 

The American financial administration con- 
sists (in 1926) of thirteen men besides Dr. Mills- 
paugh. They include Col. D. W. MacCormack, 
who is director of the internal revenue adminis- 
tration—(organized by the incorporation from 
time to time of various disconnected services de- 
voted to the collection of direct and indirect taxes, 
royalties and the miscellaneous receipts of other 
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ministries) and of the alimentation service; Mr. 
Charles I. McCaskey, the treasurer-general, who 
has recently been named the head of the new 
general supply service of the Government; Mr. 
Hugh J. Reber, the director of the general ac- 
counts administration; and Mr. Thomas Pearson, 
director of the civil service administration. 

The provincial directors are Major Melvin 
Hall, director of the province of Fars and the 
southern ports; Major Harry Davis, director of 
Azerbaijan; Mr. John Loomis, of Khorassan; 
Mr. P. J. Fitzsimmons, of Kerman; Mr. George 
L. Coleman, of Teheran; Mr. John A. Dunaway, 
of Kermanshah; Mr. Harold Homan, of Khuzis- 
tan; and Mr. Richard W. Bonnevalle, of Guilan. 
The provincial capitals in which these officials 
function are Shiraz, Tabriz, Meshed, Kerman, 
Teheran, Kermanshah, Ahwaz, and Resht. The 
last-named director, Mr. Bonnevalle, has recently 
been named to a new position as chief inspector 
which will take him to all the capitals in turn. 

There are, in addition, thirteen Belgian admin- 
istrators, headed by M. Lambert Molitor, ad- 
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ministrator-general of the customs, who are re- 
sponsible to Dr. Millspaugh. 

An agricultural expert, Mr. E. S. Haskell, a 
former member of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, arrived in Teheran in July to take 
up his work, and a highway engineer, Mr. A. F. 
Morris, was expected later in the summer. For 
the position of executive assistant to Dr. Mills- 
paugh another new American, Mr. John C. 
Speaks, Jr., also was effected later. 

The actual work of the American administra- 
tion in Persia, in its most literal aspect, can only 
be admired, if one is to judge by the results ob- 
tained up to the summer of 1926. The budget has 
been balanced and a surplus for future public 
works begun; the financial administration has 
been very considerably purified, the fiscal system 
has been cautiously but effectively rejuvenated, tax 
evasion in part suppressed, and a unified control 
established over all collection and disbursement 
of revenue save in the army alone. The revenues 
from both direct and indirect taxation have been 
greatly increased, payments made regularly on the 
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funded and floating debt, the credit of the nation 
fortified, and arrangements made for the payment 
of claims against the Government. The new survey 
of the wealth of the country cannot but create a 
more equitable and efficient production of taxes. 
In agriculture, the principal source of the wealth 
of Persia, a beginning has been made toward 
reconstruction and encouragement by the distribu- 
tion of seed, loans, etc. This activity may be ex- 
pected to develop more rapidly in the future since 
the arrival of Mr. Haskell. And, finally, a begin- 
ning has been made toward a solution of the 
country’s most serious problem, transportation, by 
the creation of a reserve fund for railway con- 
struction and by the engagement of an American 
expert. 

If this were all, it is difficult to see how the 
American administration could have an enemy. 
Upon these achievements it could well rest in 
Persia forever, and be entitled to the gratitude of 
many generations in the country it serves. But un- 
fortunately there always arises a point at which 
an administration, however disinterested and 
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non-political in its aims or methods, must come 
into contact with antagonistic interests. The firm- 
est will and the most determined disinterestedness 
could never avoid a political conflict under such 
circumstances; the conflict may be latent or 
sporadic, but it is inevitable. The American ad- 
ministration has therefore—bon gré, mal gré—a 
political as well as a technical aspect; and in the 
political aspect it has experienced, and will con- 
tinue to experience, its most difficult days. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE AMERICAN FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN POLITICS 


Every effort has been made by Dr. Millspaugh 
and his associates, since they took up their work 
in 1922, to avoid the complications of politics. 
Political combinations have hitherto been the ruin 
of every attempt to reform or reorganize Persian 
civil administration; politics drove Shuster out, 
and politics ended the efforts of Seyyed Zia-ed- 
Din, Mr. Armitage-Smith, and many another. 
The courageous conduct of public affairs from a 
purely technical point of view is, of course, im- 
possible; eventually political conflicts arise. It 
follows that Dr. Millspaugh’s astuteness in the 
execution of his duty has manifested itself often 
in a field which can only be regarded as political; 
but most astute of all has been his rigid adherence 
to the principle that the American administration 
133 
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is completely outside of all politics. It thus be- 
comes possible for him to wield—with due cau- 
tion—a very important political power when it is 
necessary, and that without ever appearing to 
do so. 

Politics, I suppose, is a term referring to the 
relations of organized bodies or groups which con- 
tend for mastery, or for at least a participation in 
control, of the State. In Persia it would be foolish 
not to admit that the political conflict has been, in 
the past, chiefly between groups which are in- 
spired by foreign interests—in other words, by 
England and Russia. There has been added in the 
past few years an alignment of the internal polit- 
ical forces, tending to the creation of independent 
programs, regardless of the interests of England 
and Russia alike. Such a group is the Socialist 
party, which depends upon neither of the omni- 
present European powers; but its influence has 
steadily declined in the past two years, and in the 
elections of the spring of 1926 (and what elec- 
tions! ) the Socialists were nearly wiped out as a 
parliamentary force. The Clericals, however— 
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who do not always act together, but unite on im- 
portant questions—form a definite group with a 
fairly definite program; and in July, 1926, there 
was some talk of a conservative party to be headed 
by the important land-owners, which would bring 
together various groups with common economic 
interests. 

Dr. Millspaugh’s talent as an administrator, 
which is very considerable, is, I believe, eclipsed 
by his political capacity; for an honest adminis- 
tration might have been given by others, but the 
achievement of remaining in Persia four years 
amounts almost to a miracle. If at any time Reza 
Shah had joined the forces of those politically op- 
posed to the American administration, it is hikely 
that the Americans would have packed their 
trunks within three days; but Dr. Millspaugh had 
foreseen and forestalled that eventuality by mak- 
ing his agreement with Reza, and by a consistent 
policy of supporting the dictator—or yielding to 
him whenever necessary—in exchange for his sup- 
port. 

At present the political forces opposed to Dr. 
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Millspaugh are the strongest in Persia. They in- 
clude the aristocracy almost to a man; they include 
all the friends of Russia, unitedly and upon all 
occasions; they include from time to time both the 
Clericals and the Socialists, and at intervals they 
also include the friends of England. If all of this 
opposition ever formulated itself at the same time 
it would inevitably carry the shah with it, and the 
American administration would not survive one 
debate in the Mejlis. Already on more than one 
occasion the administration has been condemned 
by the politicians, only to be saved by the tact of 
Dr. Millspaugh or by the operation of circum- 
stance. On one of these occasions Dr. Millspaugh 
resigned, inducing all other Americans in the ad- 
ministration to do likewise; the prospect of losing 
the entire group of officials brought the cabinet to 
terms. On another occasion (during the same sum- 
mer), when it had been practically decided to dis- 
miss the Americans, the murder of the American 
vice-consul, Robert Imbrie, in the streets of 
Teheran, caused the cabinet to reconsider through 
fear of further alienating foreign opinion. 
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Independent Persian opposition to Dr. Mills- 
paugh comes, for the most part, from the aris- 
tocracy, supported at intervals by the clergy. The 
aristocracy has enjoyed financial privilege for so 
long that the rigorous administration of the laws 
under the Americans has aroused the most stub- 
born opposition. Grandees who were obliged to 
pay their full taxes and arrears could not:be ex- 
pected to be friendly to the Americans; they have 
provided the keenest and most consistent opposi- 
tion to every step in Millspaugh’s progress, ex- 
cept at such times as fear of Reza reduces them 
to silence. Their criticisms are various, and some 
of them are apparently purely technical; but their 
essence, their motive, is uniformly political. Two 
criticisms from among many in my notes will give 
an idea of the attitude of the nobles. 


When the Americans came to Persia, we expected for- 
eign capital to flood in, railways to be built, the country 
to become prosperous again. What has happened? We are 
crushed under taxes, great tracts of land are going out of 
cultivation entirely, the people are more miserable than 
ever before, and nothing good results. No railways have 
been built, no public works begun, no development of agri- 
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culture or industry. We pay and pay, and keep on pay- 
ing, but it does no good to anybody—except to support 
an enormous and expensive financial administration, which 
we do not need. I have sold as many of my estates as I 
can, because it is impossible to cultivate at profit under 
the American administration. The Americans make no 
effort to bring in foreign capital, to improve the country; 
their only idea is to pile on more taxes and crush the 
people. (His Highness the Farman Farma.) 

I have always been friendly to the American financial 
administration, and have sometimes been of great service 
to them. But they arouse a very great opposition by their 
severity, by their unwillingness to recognize Persian con- 
ditions. They want to apply the same iron-bound rules 
and regulations to Khorassan as to Khuzistan, to Baluchi- 
stan as to Teheran. They do not understand that there 
are enormous differences between the provinces, and that 
local customs cannot be interfered with all at once. We 
have had to repress a rebellion only the other day because 
the Americans are unwilling, in Khuzistan, to permit the 
Arab chiefs to take their part of the taxes they collect from 
their people—a custom which is very old. And they have 
a tendency, a very dangerous tendency, to make the 
ministry of finance absorb all the rest of the Government— 
to reach out and take other administrations which properly 
do not belong to them. They spend already about one- 
fourth of the total national revenue every year, which is 
more than any financial administration ought to spend. 
(His Excellency the Minister of the Court Teymortash.) 


In these two cases it is obvious that the Farman 
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Farma’s opposition is due to the fact that he has 
been forced to pay his taxes, and that Teymor- 
tash’s is due to the fact that he believes the Ameri- 
cans have become too powerful in the government 
of the country. Both opinions are typical of very 
large sections of the Persian upper class; and in 
both cases there is a great deal of truth in the 
criticisms. The Americans have failed to bring in 
foreign capital or to solve the transportation prob- 
lem, but it is difficult to see how they could have 
done more than they did; and undoubtedly upon 
occasion the central financial administration has 
failed to make allowance for local conditions in 
Persia. It is a fault, however, which is gradually 
disappearing. 

The opposition of the aristocracy may be taken 
as a constant factor; but it is above all an inter- 
ested opposition, and if there were no other en- 
emies the aristocracy’s enmity would do the 
Americans more good than harm in public 
opinion. The aristocracy’s power, however, has 
never been more firmly intrenched than at present; 
the last election confirmed its control of the Gov- 
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ernment. The new cabinet which was created by 
Reza Shah during the first week in June, 1926, 
obviously under British influence, is headed by a 
benevolent old gentleman of the functionary class, 
Mostowfi-el-Mamelek, also a land-owner; but its 
principal members are grandees of the traditional 
governing class. Vossuq-ed-Dowleh (minister of 
finance) ; Moghber-es-Saltaneh (minister of pub- 
lic works); Bader, brother-in-law of Vossuq-ed- 
Dowleh (minister of public instruction) ; Atabegi, 
son of the famous ex-premier Prince Atabak 
(minister of posts and telegraphs), and Massur- 
es-Saltaneh (minister of justice), are all aristo- 
crats and all enemies of the American administra- 
tion, open and avowed. Except the prime minister 
himself and the admirable Zoka-el-Molk (Fo- 
roughi), who became minister of war, the cabi- 
net contains no friends of the Americans. And 
of those two the prime minister is manifestly a 
harmless figurehead, while Foroughi (who was 
prime minister until Vossuq-ed-Dowleh’s return 
to politics) has already announced his intention 
of abandoning public life for a time. It is there- 
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fore clear that the Government of June 6 (which 
was created merely to prepare the way for the re- 
turn, later on, of Vossuq as prime minister) is un- 
friendly to Dr. Millspaugh and his associates. 
The precariousness of any position like Dr. 
Millspaugh’s under such conditions is increased 
by the persistence of British and Russian intrigue 
in Persia. Persian politics is never, strictly speak- 
ing, internal; for Persia cannot be called, in the 
full sense of the expression, an independent coun- 
try. While Russians control the economy of north- 
ern Persia and Englishmen the economy of 
southern Persia, there must inevitably enter into 
every political question the influence of Russia 
and England. Before the war this was so much so 
that all parties resolved themselves, in the last 
analysis, into “Russian” or “English” parties. If 
that division is less obvious at present, it is never- 
theless as sharp and as important as ever. All the 
changes of political atmosphere in Europe have 
not affected it, and the proletarian revolution in 
Russia has produced only a surface alteration. As 
the Russian ambassador, M. Yureniev, said to 
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me in a very significant sentence, ‘‘Governments 
may change, but Russia always remains.” 

Dr. Millspaugh’s effort has been to maintain the 
strictest neutrality between the Russian and Brit- 
ish influences in Persia; at least, he has told me so 
and I believe him. The Russians, however, came 
into conflict with him before he had been long in 
Teheran, and they are firmly convinced that he is 
devoted to British interests. They are quite well 
aware—thanks to the efficient secret service they 
employ in Teheran—that Dr. Millspaugh main- 
tains intimate relations with the American lega- 
tion, and that he was appointed to his present 
office in Persia on the suggestion of Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, in whom Russians see one of their 
most inveterate enemies. The Russians therefore 
believe that the American financial administration 
is a creation of the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, and that it is the result of a conspiracy of 
the twin imperialisms, the American and the Brit- 
ish. This theory, which they put forward merely as 
a likely conjecture that would explain everything, 
is not too much insisted upon; but what the Soviet 
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authorities do assert as a literal fact is that Dr. 
Millspaugh and his associates have consistently 
opposed Russian interests in favor of British ag- 
gression. 

This belief arose in the first instance out of the 
controversy over the Caspian Sea fisheries ques- 
tion, which has placed Dr. Millspaugh and the 
foreign affairs commissariat of the Soviet Union 
in continual conflict. A consideration of the fish- 
eries question in its true aspect, as part of the gen- 
eral problem of northern Persia, belongs properly 
to the chapter on Russian policy; it will be suffi- 
cient to indicate here the positions assumed by the 
two sides. 

The sturgeon fisheries on the south side of the 
Caspian Sea, which supply the best caviar in the 
world, are of great importance to Russian trade. 
They have been in Russian hands for more than a 
century, and since 1876 they have been regularly 
exploited by Russians under a monopolistic con- 
cession from the Persian Government. In 1917, 
when the wealth of Russia was nationalized, these 
fisheries became the property of the Soviet Union. 
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In the Russo-Persian treaty of 1921, signed in 
Moscow, the Soviet Union gave back to Persia all 
concessions which had been taken from Persia by 
czarist Russia, expressly reserving from this gift 
the Caspian Sea fisheries, which had become an 
important natural resource of southern Russia. 
In the treaty it was agreed that an arrangement 
for the exact future status of the fisheries would 
be made later between the two governments. 

The attitude assumed by the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics can be defined by quoting from 
the foreign commissariat’s written response to a 
question I put (among others) in Moscow on my 
return from Persia in July, 1926. The statement 
may be taken as authoritative, since it comes from 
Chicherin. 

The Soviet Union is entitled in virtue of Article 14 of 
the treaty of 1921 to a lease of the fisheries, and it is 
bound to insist upon the strict fulfilment of this article 
by reason of economic and political considerations. The 
article expressly provided for the grant of the lease to a 
Soviet organization, and though in the course of negotia- 
tions the Soviet Government had agreed, out of deference 


to the Persian wishes, to the formation of a mixed Soviet- 
Persian company, it does no longer consider itself bound 
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by such compromise in consequence of the non-confirmation 
of it by the Mejlis. Repudiating most categorically the 
fantastic imputations of bad faith and of hidden designs 
broadcasted by certain hostile agents and their press or- 
gans, the Soviet Government is nevertheless willing to give 
the Persian Government all the necessary guarantees that 
the exploitation of the fisheries will not be used for ag- 
grandizement or for conspiracies. As the grant of a lease 
for the exploitation of the Caspian fisheries constitutes an 
explicit treaty obligation on the part of the Persian Govern- 
ment, the Soviet Government is unable to see how the 
Mejlis, which had ratified the treaty of 1921, can refuse 
the legitimate demand of the Soviet Government. 


Dr. Millspaugh’s position, through the various 
negotiations which have taken place since his ar- 
rival in Teheran, has been that the Soviet Union 
had formally given up its concession to the Cas- 
pian fisheries and could not therefore pretend to 
any further control over them. He was willing to 
arrange that the food department of the Soviet 
Union should be supphed with the normal amount 
of the produce of the fisheries, but apparently he 
interprets the treaty to be a renunciation of the 
right to control, or to participate in controlling, ex- 
ploitation. 

Dr. Millspaugh has been extremely active in the 
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negotiations on this point, and his influence has 
been decidedly and constantly against the Rus- 
sians. He has thus caused the negotiations to come 
to no end at all; the Russian proposal which was 
finally put before the Mejlis was rejected, and the 
Russians remain in possession of the fisheries, al- 
though the problem of their status has never been 
solved. 

It seems to me that Dr. Millspaugh’s position is 
much less tenable than that of the Soviet author- 
ities; he has taken the unattractive rdle of a person 
who is ungrateful for extraordinary privileges and 
concessions. As everybody knows, the Russians 
could, if they wished, keep not only the fisheries 
but everything else in northern Persia; they have 
preferred, in pursuance of their doctrines, to give 
up everything they actually held in Persia, keep- 
ing only in the end a half share in the fisheries 
which have become such an important part in the 
life of a part of their people. Dr. Millspaugh, in 
acting as he has, has no doubt obeyed his con- 
ception of his duty to Persia; but he can scarcely 
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be surprised to find that his course is interpreted 
differently by Russians. 

In various minor incidents in Khorassan, Azer- 
baijan, and Guilan, the American administration 
has been in conflict with individual Russians, and 
in a general way it may be said that the American 
officials and the Russians get along as badly as 
is possible under ordinary circumstances. 

The frame of mind which both Russians and 
Americans bring to their occasional meetings is 
perhaps the original cause of the difficulty. The 
average American—and the American financial 
administration is, with the exception of Dr. 
Millspaugh and one or two others, made up of 
very average Americans—has a fundamental 
prejudice against Bolshevism. That prejudice is so 
well established, thanks to the rigidity and uni- 
formity of American bourgeois education, that few 
Americans of the recognized type can maintain the 
same sort of relation with a Bolshevik as they can 
with, let us say, an Englishman in the same posi- 
tion. Most of the Americans in the administration 
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admit this prejudice quite frankly. They believe a 
Bolshevik capable of any crime, any enormity, 
and are never for an instant ready to take what 
a Bolshevik says at its face value. To the true 
American, passionately devoted to property and 
possession, the negation of the right of private 
property is in itself enough to destroy the Bol- 
shevik’s claim to consideration as an equal of 
other people. 

I once asked Dr. Millspaugh if he recognized 
the existence of this fundamental prejudice. 
“Ves,” he said, “the prejudice exists, no doubt; 
but in my case I have never permitted it to influ- 
ence any action.” 

It may be questioned whether it is possible for 
a prejudice so deeply rooted not to influence 
action; but-at least it is clear that the Americans 
in Persia do not think they obey it. 

On the Russian side there is an equally pro- 
nounced prejudice, based upon the belief that the 
American Government is the great, conscious bul- 
wark of world capitalism. It is no doubt true that 
the United States, with the British Empire, con- 
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stitutes the most solid support of the established 
order; but the Russians are unwilling to believe 
that this function is largely an unconscious one. 
They have convinced themselves that American 
officials and business men are all the conscious, 
deliberate agents of a capitalistic conspiracy, 
maintained for the exploitation of the working 
class and having as one of its aims the destruction 
of the Russian Soviet State. It is useless to tell a 
Russian that most American officials and business 
men never think of such things, and are, for 
the most part, simple souls; the Russian has his 
prejudice, as the American has his, The result in 
Persia has been an atmosphere of hostility which 
would have made the Soviet interests oppose the 
Americans even if there had been no Caspian Sea 
question to bring on a conflict. 

Without a doubt, if the Soviet influence became 
predominant in Teheran, the Americans would be 
dismissed at once. There is no other interpreta- 
tion for the statements I so frequently heard both 
in Teheran and in Moscow in conversation with 
Soviet authorities. The Soviet foreign commissar’s 
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written answer on that point (much more cautious 
than various spoken statements) was as follows: 


The Soviet Government does not consider itself en- 
titled to interfere in the internal affairs of Persia, to which 
the employment of foreign financial experts formally 
belongs. In so far as such financial experts belong to a 
neutral country and do not use their position to the detri- 
ment of legitimate Soviet interests, the Soviet Government 
can have no objection to the presence of the American 
financial mission in Persia. Unfortunately, the Soviet 
Government cannot consider the activity of the present 
American financial mission as strictly financial and com- 
mercial. It has grounds for believing that on several oc- 
casions the American financial mission has, in its advice 
to the Persian Government, been guided by political con- 
siderations hostile to the legitimate interests of the Soviet 
republics. Certainly, on the question of the fisheries, the 
American financial mission has not conformed to the 
provisions of the treaty of 1921 and has tendered advice to 
the Persian Government which has not been without ef- 
fect upon the attitude of the Mejlis. 


By the phrase ‘political considerations hostile 
to the legitimate interests of the Soviet republics” 
I believe the Soviet authorities mean to infer a 
certain connection between the American financial 
mission in Persia and the American State De- 
partment in Washington, which may or may not 
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exist. The further inference of the Soviet state- 
ment is that the American State Department and 
the British foreign office have some sort of under- 
standing with regard to Persia (this is the under- 
tone of all Soviet statements about the American 
mission). Such an understanding between Wash- 
ington and London appears to me to be in the 
highest degree unlikely, not to say impossible; 


but it has come to be a sort of idée fixe in the 
minds of many important Soviet authorities. 


Dr. Millspaugh’s relations with the British in 
Persia have been, of course, a good deal more 
cordial than with the Russians. The community of 
language and of interests establishes a natural so- 
cial relationship between Americans and English- 
men in such a country as Persia. The American 
officials and the English play tennis, dine, ride, 
swim together, and it would never occur to them, 
in the ordinary way, that a political interpreta- 
tion could be put upon their friendliness. Such 
interpretations are, however, attached to ordinary 
social relationships in Teheran; and in several 
conversations with Russian and Persian author- 
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ities I discovered the fact. It was probably on ac- 
count of tennis and dinners as much as on account 
of politics that a Soviet personage of high rank 
said to me, ‘““The American financial administra- 
tion is only a branch of the British legation.” 

In actual practice the American financial ad- 
ministration has not only refrained from giving 
undue favor to British interests, but has upon 
several occasions come into conflict with them. If 
it were not for the fact that it is comparatively easy 
for Americans and British to discuss matters, and 
in that way eventually to arrive at some sort of 
accord, the British might be as inimical to Dr. 
Millspaugh as are the Russians. There have been 
negotiations which could have produced conflict. 
On one point, the royalties of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, Dr. Millspaugh and that company’s 
officials have not been in accord. On the question 
of the Persian debt to Great Britain Dr. Mills- 
paugh has taken a considerable responsibility for 
the delay in settlement; he has obeyed in this his 
native cautiousness and his desire to obtain the 
best possible terms for the Persian Government, 
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but if the British were as suspicious as the Rus- 
sian authorities appear to be, they also could at- 
tribute political motives to the administrator- 
general’s action. 

Dr. Millspaugh’s own conduct with regard to 
the two great foreign legations has been, so far as 
I could see, impeccable. He has been extremely 
careful to carry on no sort of negotiations or con- 
versation with either of them directly; in every 
case, aS is provided by the law under which the 
Americans were engaged, the communications 
must be made through the Persian foreign office. 
Even if the questions at issue are such that Dr. 
Millspaugh alone can authoritatively discuss 
them, he invariably does so through the competent 
officials of the Persian foreign office. He has fre- 
quently discussed questions at issue with the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, but since that com- 
pany has ostensibly no connection with the Brit- 
ish Government, there is nothing incorrect in a 
correspondence with it. The wisdom of this care- 
ful aloofness is obvious; any direct discussion or 
correspondence would be highly dangerous. 
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The only British criticism I ever heard of Dr. 
Millspaugh was that he was inclined to an excess 
of suspicion and to an exaggerated caution in re- 
gard to England. However, considering that the 
record of British diplomacy in Persia has not been 
among the more beautiful pages of English his- 
tory, it is not surprising that Dr. Millspaugh is 
suspicious. There have not been lacking incidents 
to arouse this suspicion anew, even if the knowl- 
edge of the past did not counsel a certain vig- 
ilance. Was not one of Dr. Millspaugh’s most 
confidential Persian employees dismissed from the 
service after being accused (with what was con- 
sidered sufficient proof) of being in the pay of 
both the Russians and the British? And a dis- 
quieting symptom of the political uncertainty 
which at present surrounds the American admin- 
istration is the fact that the British Government’s 
Persian protégés (including some of those in the 
cabinet) are, in many instances, the most power- 
ful and unrelenting enemies the administration 
has. 

It is clear, then, that Dr. Millspaugh’s great 
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gifts of tact, caution, and diplomatic flexibility 
have taken him safely through some considerable 
political dangers, but that he has nevertheless been 
unable to escape the determined enmity of Rus- 
sia, and in spite of that fact he has not ac- 
quired the consistent friendship of England. The 
British attitude toward the Americans in Persia 
is not, of course, constant; it is a subsidiary ele- 
ment of the general British policy in Persia, and 
changes with the change of circumstance. British 
predominance in Persia is now, however, so 
definitely pronounced that the destinies of Mills- 
paugh’s administration are to a certain extent in 
British hands; if British influence is decisively 
wielded against the Americans, it is quite obvious 
that the Americans must go. It has not become 
apparent to me what Persian could be found to 
resist if England chose to crack the whip. 

A negotiation which brought out all the latent 
influences that surround the American adminis- 
tration was the attempt to interest American cap- 
ital in northern Persia. The unexploited petroleum 
fields of the north had been granted to a Russian 
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subject under concession before the war, but the 
validity of the concession was not recognized by 
the Persian Government, and the Russian sold his 
claims to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. When 
the Persian Government announced its intention 
to grant the northern oil concession, if possible, to 
an American company (1921), the Anglo-Persian 
protested. Negotiations were opened before Dr. 
Millspaugh had taken office in Teheran; they 
continued for two years, two American organiza- 
tions, the Sinclair Exploration Company and the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, bidding 
against each other for the fields. 

The Sinclair company negotiated at Teheran, 
with the full consent and knowledge of the Rus- 
sian Soviet authorities. (Rothstein, who was then 
Soviet ambassador to Persia and is now in the 
foreign office in Moscow, told me he had initiated 
the negotiation himself.) The Sinclair interests 
had previously come to an agreement with the 
Soviets with regard not only to north Persian oil 
but to concessions in Sakhalin; their concession, if 
granted, would have been supported by Russia. 
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The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey ne- 
gotiated in America, and preluded its final offer 
by an arrangement with the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, whereby the Anglo-Persian would 
share in the exploitation and proceeds of the 
northern oil fields. The Standard Oil’s conces- 
sion, if granted, would have had English support. 

Of all questions interesting Russia, Persia, and 
England, it is probable that this question of the 
development of northern Persia is the most peril- 
ous. Russia is energetically opposed to any British 
economic advance in northern Persia, and it is by 
no means an exaggeration to say that such an ad- 
vance would contain a definite danger of war. 

Dr. Millspaugh, during this negotiation, was 
compelled by his office to give advice on a conces- 
sion which on one side was sought by Americans 
with Russian support and on the other by Ameri- 
cans with British support. What advice he gave is, 
of course, not a matter of public knowledge; but 
his advice resulted in the passing of a law through 
the Mejlis proposing conditions which the Sin- 
clair company was ready to accept, but which the 
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Standard Oil Company refused. It is extremely 
fortunate that this was true; for a Standard Oil 
Company concession in northern Persia would 
never be recognized by the Soviets and could only 
end disastrously. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Sinclair inter- 
ests fell out with the Soviet authorities and they 
parted company. As a result Sinclair abandoned 
the concession in 1925, and at present the whole 
question is in abeyance. 

It will revive again, however, or is already re- 
viving. The desire of the Persian Government, or 
of such members of it as are not committed to a 
policy friendly to an interested foreign power, is to 
see the northern oil fields exploited by an Ameri- 
can organization. It is obvious, however, that the 
Standard Oil Company will not fulfil the require- 
ments of the Russian Soviet authorities. The 
Soviet Government considers the Standard Oil 
Company to have been compromised throughout 
the world by a very close association with certain 
British interests—so much so that even if the 
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Standard Oil Company took the northern fields 
without giving the British a share in them, never- 
theless the Standard Oil Company would be ener- 
getically opposed by Russia. 

On this question Dr. Millspaugh’s position is 
exceedingly difficult, and the future of the Ameri- 
can financial administration—not to speak of 
Persia itseli—depends to a very considerable ex- 
tent on the course of action he follows. It would 
be comparatively easy, for the time being, to defy 
Russian opinion and give the northern oil fields 
either to a British company or to an American 
company with British participation, or to an 
American company which is under British influ- 
ence. But in the long run it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to ignore Russia; to do so would only bring on 
a terrible catastrophe for Persia and perhaps for 
the whole world. On the other hand, too much re- 
sistance to British demands might bring about the 
destruction of the American financial administra- 
tion and all its works, and result eventually in 
exactly the same British advance into northern 
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Persia and exactly the same catastrophe as if the 
Americans had contributed to it. 

This situation—which must be brought to some 
sort of settlement in the next year or two—will put 
Dr. Millspaugh’s ability to a severe test. It is im- 
possible, of course, to guess what the administra- 
tor-general’s attitude will be; but something 
makes me believe that Dr. Millspaugh will re- 
strain his advice to a cautious and tactful mini- 
mum. In that event the British participation in the 
development of northern Persia is assured. 

The political dangers through which the Ameri- 
cans in Persia have to thread their way have been 
scarcely more than indicated here. Enough has 
been said, however, to show that their tenure of 
office is exceedingly insecure; any day a combina- 
tion of the forces opposed to them may bring 
about their departure. Their contracts all expire 
at some time or other; Dr. Millspaughis expires 
in the autumn of 1927, If it is not renewed, or if 
at any time before or after that day the cynicism 
of a corrupt régime brings the work of the Ameri- 
cans to an end, its validity as a fine and honest 
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effort will remain intact. And it may be that the 
subtlest of its effects will not be lost—that some- 
thing new may have been introduced into the at- 
mosphere of the Persian State which will remain 
even when those who brought it there have gone. 


CHAPTER SY 
THE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


No chapter in the history of British diplomacy 
would supply a better theme for an Anglophobe 
than the story of the relations of the British Em- 
pire with Persia. Almost every action of the Brit- 
ish Government with respect to Persia since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century can be inter- 
preted as the result of aggressive or acquisitive 
ambitions. Especially is this so in the present 
century, when the progress of British influence in 
Persia has very often appeared to strike at the 
independence of that unfortunate nation. It has 
seemed on several occasions (as in 1919) that 
Great Britain, having been instrumental in de- 
taching two of the Persian provinces, Afghanistan 
and half of Baluchistan, and having acquired do- 
minion over the mineral wealth of the southwest, 
was about to take the final gulp and swallow the 
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The ease and obviousness of this theory, how- 
ever—the theory of predatory British imperialism 
—are an argument against it; the formula is far 
too simpliste. British Persian policy, ike so many 
other elements of the colonial and imperial policy 
of England, is controlled by economic, commer- 
cial, and strategical necessities, which in many in- 
stances have given the British foreign office no 
choice of action. The conception of British policy 
entertained by so many members of the Russian 
Soviet Government—a conception wherein the 
foreign office figures as the wise Machiavellian 
schemer who manipulates events according to an 
ingenious and diabolical plan—cannot be sup- 
ported by the facts. The foreign office, so far as 
Persia is concerned, has been manceuvered far 
more than it has manceuvered. And it would re- 
quire a great ignorance of the character of certain 
types of humankind to believe that the British 
statesmen and diplomats who have conducted the 
Persian policy of this century—Lord Grey, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Carnock, Lord Curzon, Sir Percy 
Cox, Sir Percy Loraine—could ever have created 
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the conspiracy of aggression with which they are 
credited by the hostile millions of Russians and 
Persians. 

The influences which have created the British 
policy in Persia are primarily strategical and sec- 
ondarily commercial. The first steps toward the 
creation of a British prestige and a British party 
in Persia were taken at a time when it was feared 
that Napoleon intended to attack India through 
Persia. The attempt then made to influence the 
shah and his court in favor of England has since 
become a constant characteristic of British policy; 
the only difference is that as the nineteenth cen- 
tury grew older the enemy against which England 
wished to be protected was no longer France but 
Russia. The Anglo-Indian fear of the “Bear that 
walks like a Man” translated itself into a deter- 
mined effort to convert Persia to a policy friendly 
to England. The means of doing this varied, and 
in many cases the weapons used were not what 
would be, in western Europe, considered very 
reputable. The explanation offered for this is that 
the enemy had to be fought with his own weapons. 
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~The commercial influences which have increas- 
ingly determined British action in Persia are of 
later growth; it was not until the end of the nine- 
teenth century that the Persian Gulf really began 
to assume its present character as a British lake. 
And although British trade in the gulf goes back 
to the eighteenth century, and British special 
privilege dates from earlier still, it was not until 
1901 that the concession was granted which was 
to result (1908) in the formation of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company for the exploitation of the 
petroleum fields of Khuzistan. British adventurers 
had long been in commercial control of the Mo- 
hammerah and Bushire districts, and the Anglo- 
Persian concession made of that control a true 
“economic hegemony,’ as the favorite post-war 
phrase has it. 

The Imperial Bank of Persia, established in 
1889 by Baron de Reuter under a concession from 
Nasr-ed-Din Shah, was the Persian bank of emis- 
sion and the principal financial organization in 
the country; the Indo-European Telegraph Com- 
pany, another British organization, linked India 
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to Europe and in so doing gave Persia, very early, 
an excellent telegraph system. British interests in 
Persia were by 1914 very considerable, and they 
are by now the greatest in the country. They in- 
clude a flourishing import and export trade in the 
Persian Gulf and across the frontiers of Iraq, the 
Imperial Bank and the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany (currently known in the Anglo-Indian lan- 
guage as the “IB. P/?\and the “A. PP). OsG@a 
the Indo-European Telegraph system, the Otto- 
man Bank, and a host of minor interests on the 
gulf. This economic hegemony over most of Persia 
has been favored by treaties and supported by the 
traditional régime of capitulations, and although 
the older type of British diplomat never admitted 
—even to himself—the control which such com- 
mercial interests exercise over foreign policy, this 
century has made such self-deception infinitely 
more difficult. It is apparent that if the first inter- 
est of British imperial policy with regard to Persia 
must be strategical, it is nevertheless essential to 
give thoroughgoing support to those private in- 
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terests in which so much British wealth is in- 
volved. 

In some degree, also, it must be remembered 
that the most important commercial interests of 
the British in Persia are closely connected with 
either the British or the Indian Government. The 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, for example, is con- 
trolled by the British Government, which owns 
about two-thirds of the ordinary shares of the 
company, with two votes for each share, and about 
one-tenth of the preferential shares, with one vote 
for every five shares. Austen Chamberlain, on 
August 14, 1921, gave these figures to the House 
of Commons. It is pointed out by the Anglo- 
Persian officials in Teheran (who asked Dr. 
Millspaugh to insert the statement in his thirteenth 
quarterly report) that the actual capital value of 
the British Government’s shares in the company 
was, in 1925, only £5,001,000 out of £19,450,000. 
It appears to me, however, that this is quibbling. 
So long as the British Government carries the 
majority of the shareholders’ votes, it is apparent 
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that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company is, to a large 
extent, under political control. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s statement shows the actual extent of that 
control; the subsequent statements as to the cash 
value of the shares held by the British Govern- 
ment are, from a Persian point of view, imma- 
terial. Similarly, the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company is under political control (from Bom- 
bay) and the Imperial Bank of Persia, although 
operated under a private concession, is closely 
connected with the British Government. 

A certain type of British statesman (Lord 
Curzon was an example) regards “dollar diplo- 
macy” with horror, and prefers to consider the 
formulation of imperial policy as a thing entirely 
above and beyond the influences of commercial 
and industrial interest. Such statesmen have often 
deeply affected the course of events in Persia, but 
it is apparent that, in doing so, however much they 
disdained ‘“‘dollar diplomacy,” they have wittingly 
or unwittingly accomplished “‘dollar diplomacy’s” 
job. Thus, although Lord Curzon at Lausanne 
forbade anybody to talk of oil to him in connee- 
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tion with Mosul, it is nevertheless evident that the 
principal result of his action has been the forma- 
tion of a British company for the exploitation of 
whatever (if anything) there may be in Mosul, 
within a British-mandated State. 

Similarly, Lord Grey’s Persian policy was 
based upon an exalted idea of the preservation of 
the peace of the world; but it nevertheless created 
a great deal of the opportunity which has since 
made the British economic interest the most im- 
portant in Persia. 

The ultimate intentions of Great Britain with 
regard to Persia are problematical. Practically 
all Russians and a very large proportion (prob- 
ably the majority) of Persians believe that the 
ultimate intention of Britain is to absorb Persia, 
or at any rate the southern half of it, into the 
British Empire. I was never convinced by any of 
the evidence offered for this belief; it does not ap- 
pear to me unlikely that at some future date 
southern Persia will be absorbed into the British 
Empire, but if it happens it will be the result of 
circumstance and not the product of a long and 
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carefully followed plan of aggression. A state of 
anarchy imperiling British wealth in southern 
Persia could bring this about; an open advance of 
the Russians might result in the same action. But 
I do not believe that a studied plan to that end 
has ever existed, or that it exists now. 

An outline of the story of British policy from 
the point of view of a British diplomatist displays 
the logical continuity which has existed beneath 
all the apparent changes of the British course in 
Persia. Such an outline was provided me one eve- 
ning in Teheran by Sir Percy Loraine, the British 
minister whose term of office contributed so much 
to the present predominance of British influence 
in the country. I put down the essentials of that 
conversation in a journal the next day, and can 
probably do no better than quote it here. 


He said that a military campaign was conducted by a 
general with regard to two things, strategy and tactics. 
Strategy is the main purpose of the campaign, and, in 
order to be good, strategy must be maintained consistently. 
Tactics are the immediate means for the carrying out of 
strategy. Tactics may vary from day to day or week to 
week, depending upon circumstance and its necessities; 
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strategy is the constant factor, unvarying beneath all tac- 
tical changes. 

In foreign politics the strategy adopted is the policy 
and the tactics used to bring that strategy to a successful 
conclusion are called diplomacy. The diplomacy of Great 
Britain in and with regard to Persia has changed very 
often in the past century, but the policy of Great Britain 
has never changed. 

That policy is based on the fact that one of the most 
valuable and essential parts of the British Empire, India, 
has Russia for a neighbor. Persia stands between Russia 
and India; a similar situation would be created in 
America if Mexico stood geographically between the 
United States and Japan. Persia is a weak nation be- 
tween two very powerful and unfriendly nations. 

British policy until 1907 consisted in combating the 
Russian advance by a sort of diplomatic war, in which 
the Russian and British legations contended for influence. 
The results of this conflict on the Indian frontier were 
felt throughout the world, and it was clear that the un- 
friendliness of Britain and Russia was a menace to the 
general peace. Lord Grey and Lord Carnock, the British 
statesmen responsible for the Anglo-Russian agreement 
of 1907, desired, by making a diplomatic peace with 
Russia, to preserve the peace of the world. The British 
policy had been from the beginning to strengthen and 
preserve the Persian State as a barrier between India 
and Russia; this end obviously could no longer be served 
by British and Russian antagonism, and it was decided 
to try an Anglo-Russian cooperation. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement ended the quarrels of 
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British and Russians in Persia for ten years, but it was 
not by any means a successful experiment in cooperation. 
In many ways the Russians took advantage of that con- 
vention, and it was not possible for the British Govern- 
ment to oppose its allies. The Persian State, by 1917, 
was weaker and more divided than ever. 

Since cooperation with Russia was unsuccessful, the 
next tactical advance was logically toward direct action. 
That is, England itself could help Persia toward the 
development of a strong and independent State. This was 
Lord Curzon’s solution and resulted in the Anglo-Persian 
convention of 1919, Under that agreement England 
would have supplied Persia with missions of experts to 
reorganize the finances, the army, and the civil adminis- 
tration, besides advancing the money for the necessary 
reforms, The desire of England was to help in the crea- 
tion of a strong Persia, and it was a matter of considera- 
ble surprise that the Persian parliament and people re- 
jected the arrangement. Suspicious of British intentions, 
the Persian Government did not make a determined 
effort to obtain ratification of the agreement. 

Therefore, England was in the position of having 
tried three methods of help for Persia: the first, in an- 
tagonism to Russia, the second, in codperation with 
Russia, and the third, by direct help of the British Govern- 
ment. Everything had failed so far; Persia was still 
weak, divided, powerless. 

The last phase of British diplomacy in Persia 
represents the only choice left, a policy of benevolent 
inaction. Since Persia rejected direct help, Britain could 
only withdraw such offers and watch Persia’s own efforts 
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at regeneration. The appearance of Reza Shah Pahlavi, 
his work, and the work of the American financial ad- 
ministration have brought about a very considerable 
strengthening of Persia, which Great Britain observes 
with satisfaction. 


This is a very clear statement of the traditional 
British policy with regard to Persia, the policy 
which would make of the Persian State a barrier 
against the advance of Russia. The only objec- 
tions to it are purely interpretative: it can be 
charged, for example, that the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 was an agreement between the 
two great neighbors tending toward the ultimate 
partition of Persia. It can also be said that the 
Anglo-Persian convention of 1919, if it had been 
put into effect, would very probably have resulted 
in a British protectorate over Persia. Neither of 
these theses can be proved, and it seems scarcely 
possible that the men responsible for those trea- 
ties, Grey and Curzon, deliberately planned any 
such schemes. 

The responsibilities of Lord Grey and Lord 
Curzon are not diminished, however, by their 
good intentions. Lord Grey’s partnership with 
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Russia did Persia a great deal of harm, and nota- 
bly brought ruin on the one attempt which was 
made before the war (under Shuster) to reform 
the administration; Lord Curzon’s 1919-21 pol- 
icy, inconsistent and blundering, planted a sus- 
picion in the hearts of the Persian people which 
it will take many years to eradicate. 

Until Sir Percy Loraine became British min- 
ister in Teheran the activity of the British lega- 
tion through these successive changes of “tactics” 
had always been extraordinary. Persia was filled 
with British agents, and bribery was the accepted 
means of persuasion. The expenses of the British 
establishment in Teheran were enormous, and 
British agents quite openly worked in elections, in 
parliament, and in every political activity. This 
form of action was defined as “fighting with the 
enemy’s weapons,” but the economy which has 
been introduced into the operation of the British 
foreign office would have restricted such opera- 
tions even if there had been no change of Persian 
policy. 

At present there are no British secret agents in 
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Persia, paid as such and working regularly. The 
British legation at Teheran is very large (larger 
than some embassies in Europe), and the British 
business men and traders throughout the country 
may be considered, in a sense, ‘‘agents.’’ But the 
old system of espionage and bribery has been done 
away with; such bribery as exists nowadays is 
under a much more civilized form. Such a change 
has taken place in the appearance of British ac- 
tivity that even such a skeptic as the Farman 
Farma said of it, “The Lion has drawn in his 
claws.” 

This ostensible non-participation in Persian af- 
fairs, however, has been accompanied by a sur- 
prising and very rapid growth of British prestige. 
The friendship of the British legation with his 
Imperial Majesty Reza Shah, and the favor which 
the shah has shown (since the time when he began 
to plan his ascent of the throne) for the British, 
are largely responsible for the situation. The 
acumen of Sir Percy Loraine, who directed Brit- 
ish energies toward a close friendship with Reza 
Khan Pahlavi before he became shah and during 
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the period in which he was making his bid for the 
throne, has been justified in the result by an un- 
doubted predominance of British influence at 
Teheran and throughout the country. By this new 
orientation of British policy (vulgarly expressed 
as ‘betting on the right horse”) Sir Percy Loraine 
has largely repaired the errors of Lord Curzon 
and restored British power to a position similar to 
that of 1919, 

At the end of the war Persia was partly occu- 
pied by British troops; Russia had, for the time 
being, collapsed, and there appeared to be no ob- 
stacle to the British will in Persia. Lord Curzon’s 
plan for the future (defined by Sir Percy Loraine 
as ‘direct help’’) was the Anglo-Persian conven- 
tion, signed in Teheran by Sir Percy Cox for 
England and by Vossuq-ed-Dowleh (then prime 
minister), Prince Firuz (foreign minister) and 
Saram-ed-Dowleh for Persia. Each of the Per- 
sian signatories received 250,000 tomans, as has 
already been recounted, immediately after signing 
the document; the scandal was such that it was 
impossible to hope for ratification from the Mejlis, 
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where the Anglo-Persian convention was regarded 
as the first step in British absorption of Persia. 
Vossuq-ed-Dowleh resigned and left at once for 
Europe when he was faced with the necessity of 
reopening parliament, in the spring of 1921; his 
associates in the agreement with England, Prince 
Firuz and Saram-ed-Dowleh, who did not go to 
Europe, were subsequently jailed. The British 
legation, uncertain as to what the British course 
in Persia was supposed to be, allowed tuese Brit- 
ish protégés (with others) to remain in jail; the 
Anglo-Persian convention was definitely lost, and 
Lord Curzon, absolutist as always, reiused to give 
any help to Persia unless it could be in the form 
he had indicated. 

It was in this stage of affairs (after Reza 
Khan’s coup d’état) that Sir Percy Loraine be- 
came British minister at Teheran, and that the 
new tactics of non-participation became the order 
of the day. The first years of Reza’s government 
did not bring the British to his side; in his attack 
on the sheikh of Mohammerah, a British protégé, 
British sympathies were strongly with the sheikh. 
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By 1925, however, when Reza had conquered the 
sheikh’s territories and had been received in Te- 
heran as victor with a memorable demonstration, 
it was clear that Reza represented the strongest 
force for national union and progress which could 
be discovered in Persia. The association of Reza 
with the British legation dates from the summer 
of 1925, and in the autumn of that year, when 
Reza ascended the throne, it was with the full 
approval and sympathy of the British. The first 
Government to recognize Reza as head of the 
provisional Government was the British, and the 
British recognized him first as shah. 

In an immediate and practical sense the ad- 
vantages obtained by the British Government un- 
der the new régime in Persia have been small. 
There is a very great comfort, to a Briton doing 
business in Persia, in the reflection that the Brit- 
ish flag has never been more respected there than 
it is today; the fortification of British prestige has 
resulted, no doubt, in innumerable minor ad- 
vantages to British subjects in the conduct of their 
affairs in Persia. Such advantages are not appar- 
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ent, but they must nevertheless be very extensive. 

All such benefits set aside, however, the direct 
political advantages of the new régime to the 
British Government remain to be shown. Reza 
Shah as a British protégé might be expected to 
force some recognition of British claims upon his 
Government; no such action has been taken. The 
Persian debt to Great Britain (greatly reduced 
by the efforts of Sir Percy Loraine, who realized 
the impossibility of collecting a debt of such a 
highly debatable nature, largely consisting in 
political subsidies for which a franker name 
would be “‘bribery’’) remains unsettled; no step 
has yet been taken, in spite of three or four years 
of effort, toward a definite agreement to pay. 

As regards the recognition of the kingdom of 
Iraq, the Persian Government remains apathetic; 
in spite of the importance to Great Britain of such 
a recognition, nothing yet has been done, and the 
shah appears to be in no hurry to force action. 

The sheikh of Mohammerah, the most impor- 
tant of the British protégés in Persia, is still in 
Teheran as a prisoner of the shah, although the 
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British legation has spared no effort during the 
past year to obtain his release. One of the last 
actions of Sir Percy Loraine, before leaving 
Teheran, was to urge the sheikh’s claims upon 
the new Persian Government (which, by its 
composition, would appear to have been suffi- 
ciently devoted to British interests); the Gov- 
ernment at that time (through Mostowfi-el- 
Mamelek, Zoka-el-Molk, and Vossuq-ed-Dowleh) 
vowed upon the most solemn oaths that the sheikh 
would be allowed to leave Teheran within a fort- 
night. It is now six months later, and he is still in 
Teheran. 

In the affairs of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, the most important single British interest 
in Persia, a similar impasse seems to have been 
reached. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, prod- 
uct of the hardy enterprise of the Englishman 
William D’Arcy, has grown into a tremendous or- 
ganization in the past twenty years, and its im- 
portance in an estimate of the Persian national 
wealth is very great. The concession under which 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was founded 
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stipulates that 16 per cent. of the net profits of 
the company shall be paid to the Persian Govern- 
ment as royalties. 

In 1913 the royalties paid amounted to £2,908. 
In 1925 they amounted to about £750,000, or 
nearly 20 per cent. of the total national revenue. 

It is apparent that in a company of this size, 
which has assumed a definite world importance 
since the war, the old arrangement of ‘‘16 per cent. 
of the net profits” is no longer satisfactory. The 
“net profits’ include what is left after all the 
annual expenses of the company are deducted; 
and the annual expenses of the company have in- 
creased so rapidly, thanks to the distributing or- 
ganizations and subsidiary enterprises undertaken 
throughout the world, that it is very difficult now 
for the Persian Government to be sure whether or 
not a fair royalty is being paid. 

The American financial administration, by tak- 
ing possession of all problems connected with oil, 
made a beginning toward a solution of this diffi- 
culty, and Dr. Millspaugh made an agreement 
with the company which raised the oil royalties 
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from £341,996 in 1924 to £750,000 in 1925. It 
is nevertheless believed by all parties that the old 
arrangement will not be possible much longer; it 
is not satisfactory to the Persians, who find a 
constant cause of suspicion in the innumerable 
“expenses” charged by the Anglo-Persian against 
its profits, and it is not satisfactory to the Anglo- 
Persian officials themselves, who see in the pres- 
ent arrangement a perpetual source of conflict. 
The concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany expires in 1960. To continue until that date 
under the present arrangement would be highly 
inadvisable, and both sides have suggested a new 
agreement. To make such an agreement, however, 
it would be necessary to redraft the whole conces- 
sion—a dangerous proceeding, considering the 
amount of wealth which has been sunk in Khuzi- 
stan and the value of the British plant there. The 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company would be glad to see 
the Persian Government accept a new agreement 
which would give a certain definite percentage 
of the total gross profits of the enterprise to the 
nation; thus future conflicts could be avoided. At 
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the same time the oil officials would expect, in re- 
turn for this arrangement, certain privileges of 
advantage to the company. They are willing to 
help in the recovery and development of Persia, 
and have made several suggestions in this direc- 
tion, none of which has had any result. 

Sir John Cadman, vice-president of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company (who has been the active 
head of the organization since the virtual retire- 
ment of Sir Charles Greenway), came to Teheran 
for the coronation of Reza Shah, and presented 
the good wishes of all the company’s directors to 
the new sovereign. When he was received by the 
shah in private audience he made several sug- 
gestions, one of which was particularly interest- 
ing. He offered, on behalf of the oil company, to 
contribute heavily toward the building of good 
motor roads between Teheran and _ southern 
Persia, connecting the oil fields and the capital. 
Since transportation is, without any doubt, the 
greatest economic problem of the country just now, 
this offer might have been expected to produce 
some practical result. The shah expressed his 
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great interest and his good intentions, but noth- 
ing further was done. 

As two of the cabinet ministers explained to me, 
Sir John Cadman’s suggestion appealed to prac- 
tically all the members of the Government, but 
was doomed from the beginning because of the 
suspicions such a plan would arouse in the Per- 
sian parliament and people. A British road from 
the south to Teheran would have, according to 
the Persian idée fixe, more importance from a 
military point of view than from any other; the 
ultimate British conquest of Persia—a prospect 
which has been present to the Persian mind for 
more than a century—would be facilitated by 
such a road. It was of no use to point out that Sir 
John Cadman—a very open-hearted and sensible 
man—could not conceivably have entertained 
such an idea in making his offer; the Persian 
mind is as political as the Polish or the Irish 
mind, and the whole scheme was condemned be- 
fore it was even fairly considered. 

A further and final aspect of British economic 
policy in Persia concerns the possibility of an ad- 
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vance toward the north—toward Russia. Fostered 
by the shah or by the American financial mission, 
such an advance would be possible. There are 
plenty of indications that the advance to the north 
is in preparation, not as part of a clever and deep- 
laid scheme, but as the natural result of economic 
expansion. The unexploited oil and iron of north- 
ern Persia invite the capital and enterprise of 
those British who have done so well in southern 
Persia; they would not be human if they did not 
regard that untouched wealth as a possibility of 
their future. With respect to the northern oil, 
there exists a somewhat shadowy claim by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company which is not recog- 
nized by the Persian Government; to share in the 
exploitation of the north, the Anglo-Persian 
would therefore have to act in cooperation with 
a neutral interest. This difficulty was solved, a 
year or two ago, by a sort of alliance with the 
Standard Oil Company; and there is every reason 
to believe that this alliance still exists. The con- 
cessions to the wealth of the north have not yet 
been given by the Persian Government, and it is 
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quite possible—not to say probable—that eventu- 
ally they will go to an American-British organiza- 
tion. 

It came to be my personal belief, after hearing 
a variety of Russian opinions on the subject, that 
such a step would be utterly disastrous; I am con- 
vinced that, so long as Russia is ignored, every 
dollar and every pound invested in northern 
Persia will be lost. No such considerations, how- 
ever, are likely to deter the interests which have 
their eyes on the oil fields of the north. Supported 
by the British legation, and profiting by the ac- 
quiescence of the American financial mission, this 
advance into northern Persia may be expected to 
be the next step in the British economic expansion 
in that part of Asia. If it ends in war, it will not 
be the first time that human greed has so resulted. 

To sum up, the British policy in Persia pre- 
sents, in our time, the same essential characteristic 
as In previous periods since the middle of the 
nineteenth century: conflict with Russia. With the 
exception of the ten years from 1907 to 1917, 
when cooperation between England and Russia 
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was attempted, that conflict has always been in- 
cessant and acute. I doubt very much whether it 
has ever been more acute than it is at present. 
The Bolshevist revolution has given a more uni- 
versal, a more profound significance to the strug- 
gle; until 1917 Britain and Russia contested in 
Persia for immediate economic advantage; now 
they contest not only those material privileges 
which they desire for their subjects, but also the 
tremendous principle which is at stake everywhere 
in the world in our day. On one side the Russians 
propose a political and economic principle which 
would destroy the existing system of civilization 
and substitute for it a scheme of things hitherto 
untried anywhere; on the other side the British 
uphold and fortify, sometimes very aggressively, 
the principles upon which our world has lived for 
several centuries. The combination of immediate 
material conflict and profound divergence of 
principle creates a tension, an opposition, which 
cannot long endure. Granting that neither the 
Russian nor the British system changes in the 
next ten or fifteen years (that Russia does not 
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become definitely and openly capitalist, that is, or 
Britain definitely socialist) it does not seem to 
me possible that this tension can continue; the 
present situation, prolonged long enough, can lead 
only to war. It might be local war—a phenom- 
enon which occurred in 1918 and 1919, and 
could easily occur again—in which case a parti- 
tion of Persia would probably become inevitable. 
It is to this eventuality (so persistently present 
in the mind of everybody concerned in affairs in 
Persia) that British authorities refer when they 
predict ‘fa Soviet republic in northern Persia 
within ten years.” 

In the case of general war, Persia would be- 
come only one small part of the theater of conflict 
—a conflict so vast, involving such an array of 
power on either side, casting so much of Asia 
against the western world, and so much of the 
force of the new industrial and social theories 
against the old, that it is not possible even to dis- 
cuss it without falling into fantastic conjecture. 

In any case, however the British conflict with 
Russia is resolved, it is not likely that Britain’s 
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hold over the southern part of Persia will be re- 
laxed; and the most definite trend perceptible in 
the course of the past few years has been the 
strengthening of that hold, so that southern 
Persia is already, in a practical sense, a part of 
the British Empire. British policy defends that 
property, and in its secondary aspects tends to an 
advance toward the north, the results of which it 
is not permitted to any of us to see. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


ONE pleasant and satisfactory aspect of Russian 
policy in Persia (as elsewhere in the world) be- 
fore the Bolshevist revolution was its complete, 
cynical frankness. It was always possible to tell 
exactly what Russia wanted, exactly what Rus- 
sia would do; of all the powers, Russia was the 
most openly and relentlessly imperialistic, without 
a shadow of scruple of any sort, unhampered by 
any “‘public opinion” at home or abroad, and gov- 
erned only by the greed of successive rulers. 
‘There was no hypocrisy about Russian policy in 
Persia, and no self-deception; the Russian policy 
was to grab everything which could be grabbed, 
and the devil take the Persians. 

If the British Empire had not possessed, to the 
south and east of Persia, its most valuable terri- 
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British prosperity that all of Great Britain’s east- 
ern policy has been contrived for its protection, 
undoubtedly Persia would have been gobbled up 
into the Russian Empire many years ago. Russia 
under the czars did not trouble to conceal its pur- 
poses; the purpose with regard to Persia was to 
confiscate, to conquer, to seize, wherever and 
whenever it was possible, without attempting to 
offer any justification for any action taken. 
Thus, Peter the Great and the Empress Cath- 
erine, the parents of modern Russian imperialism, 
pushed the frontiers of Russia to the south; Peter 
conquered the Caucasus and even seized the Per- 
sian territory on the west and south of the Cas- 
pian, including the city of Resht. Turkey was then 
fulfilling the role of India today; the Turks 
feared a further Russian advance and threatened 
the czar with war. At this stage of proceedings 
Nadir Shah—one of the great usurpers of Per- 
sian history, a parallel in many ways to the pres- 
ent sovereign—obtained control in Persia and 
attacked both the Turks and the Russians, invad- 
ing the Ottoman Empire as far as Baghdad. In 
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1732 Russia surrendered the Caspian provinces, 
and in 1735 Baku and Derbent were given up as 
well. The death of Peter the Great ended the ad- 
vance from the north for a few years; the aggres- 
sion only began again under Catherine the Great, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. Baku 
and Derbent again became Russian, and only the 
death of the empress, in 1797, saved Persia from 
a new dismemberment. 

The last phase of the Russian advance—and 
this phase, for Persia’s misfortune, has not yet 
ended—began in 1839. In that year the Russians 
advanced on Khiva, and for the next thirty years 
the conquest of central Asia continued almost 
without respite. In 1873, as a result of the con- 
quest of Tashkent, Krasnovodsk, the Sea of Aral, 
the Sir Daria, and most of Khiva and Bokhara 
(Samarkand had been occupied in 1868), Russia 
annexed all of the territory down to the river 
Oxus. In 1881 this process was completed by the 
conquest of Turkestan under General Skobeleff, 
so that Russia ruled over all of central Asia up to 
the ancient country of Parthia. The last two 
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decades of the nineteenth century, and most of the 
present century, have witnessed a steady Russian 
progress in eastern Persia and Afghanistan, a 
progress discreetly masked under the guise of 
peaceful propaganda, but nevertheless a menace 
both to Persia and to India. 

In the west a similar process took place, so that 
by 1864 the whole Caucasus had been subdued 
and Russianized. The conquest was so complete 
that no traveler in that part of the world could 
now suppose that Baku and its hinterland had 
ever belonged to the Persian Empire. 

It must be conceded that the Russian Govern- 
ment over these huge areas of ancient Persia has 
always been—in spite of glaring defects—better 
than the Persian Government which it superseded. 
In many cases, indeed, the Persian Government 
exercised only the vaguest of sovereignty over 
these areas, and the Russian conquest meant a 
decided increase in the material ease and safety of 
life for the conquered. This, again (like many 
questions in regard to Persia), brings us up 
against the eternal problem of subject peoples— 
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whether it is better to obtain material comfort un- 
der alien rule, or to sacrifice material comfort to 
the sometimes illusory privileges of moral and po- 
litical liberty. 

The Russian movement from the north coin- 
cided nearly enough with the British movement 
from the south to create, at a fortunate moment 
for Persia, a decided conflict between the two 
great powers. In the ominous presence of such a 
conflict neither power dared move too boldly, and 
Persia had a brief respite. The Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907, designed, according to Lord 
Grey and the other British diplomatists responsi- 
ble, to preserve the peace of the world, became in 
Russian hands an instrument for further aggres- 
sion on Persia. The sinister Izvolsky, who manip- 
ulated Russian foreign policy in the years just 
before the war, utilized the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment to obtain commercial and political advan- 
tages which could only have ended, eventually, 
in further annexations. 

The Bolshevist revolution of 1917, that wholly 
incalculable event, abruptly changed the nature 
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of Russian relations with Persia. During the first 
years of the revolutionary régime the Moscow 
Government, faced with famine, blockade, 
counter-revolution, and wars and invasions on 
every frontier, abandoned interest in Persia, as in 
other parts of central Asia; when order had been 
restored in Russia, and relations once again re- 
sumed with the neighboring powers, there was a 
startling novelty about the attitude of the Russian 
Government. 

To begin with, the political doctrine of the 
Union of Socialst ‘Soviet Republics has been 
very incompletely understood in Persia, and is 
not yet clear to the average educated Persian, even 
of the most privileged class. In 1920-22 it was 
cloudier even than it is today; it was commonly 
supposed that Russia’s new attitude was only tem- 
porary, caused entirely by a state of military and 
economic exhaustion, and that the Soviet diplo- 
matists should be regarded as Greeks bearing 
gifts. This suspiclousness—a ruling Persian char- 
acteristic in our century, and with reason—pre- 
sided at the first negotiations between the Soviet 
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Government and the cabinet of Teheran. The 
Russo-Persian treaty of February 26, 1921, ne- 
gotiated by Chicherin himself and signed by him 
in Moscow, did much to dispel the atmosphere of 
suspicion, at least for a time, and to convince the 
Persians that there was indeed something new 
going on in Russia. 

That treaty is an astonishing document. Tak- 
ing it merely on its face value, without any 
attempt to attribute ulterior motives to the Rus- 
sians’ action, what it amounts to is this: the 
surrender of everything the Russians held or 
claimed in Persia, with the single exception of the 
Caspian Sea fisheries. Its first article proclaims 
the Soviet Government’s “‘immutable renunciation 
of the policy of force with regard to Persia pur- 
sued by the imperialist governments of Russia,” 
and proclaims ‘‘all treaties, conventions, and 
agreements concluded by the late czarist Govern- 
ment with Persia and tending to the diminution of 
the rights of the Persian people null and void.” 

The second article condemns the whole Asiatic 
policy of czarist Russia and other imperialistic 
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nations as “‘not only violating the sovereignty of 
the States of Asia but also leading to the organ- 
ized brutal violence of European robbers on the 
living body of the peoples of the East.” 

In pursuance of these declarations, the Soviet 
Government in the rest of the treaty specifically 
surrenders all rights to loans granted by Russia 
to Persia, as well as to customs and other reve- 
nues which had been mortgaged to secure such 
loans; all Russian property in Persia, including 
the Bank-i-Iran, the railway from Julfa to Ta- 
briz, the Enzeli-Teheran and Kazvin-Hamadan 
roads, the Lake Urumiah navigation properties, 
the Russian telegraph and telephone lines, the 
port of Enzeli and all its goods, power-station, 
etc., were handed over to the Persian people. In 
addition, all private concessions which had been 
granted to Russian subjects were canceled, and 
Persia agreed that these should not be given to 
other foreigners without the consent of the Soviet 
Government. 

As a final evidence of the new Asiatic policy of 
Russia, the Moscow Government voluntarily sur- 
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rendered its capitulation privileges, accepting for 
Russian subjects in Persia the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Persian laws. 

Chicherin, discussing the signature of this 
treaty in the “‘Izvestia’”” of November 6, 1921, 
said that it “radically and definitively liquidated 
all of the traces of the former czarist policy of 
oppression in Persia and laid the foundation for a 
close fraternal relation between the peoples of 
Russia and Persia.” 

A reiteration of this intention of the Soviet 
Government with regard to Persia is contained in 
the first answer given me in my questionnaire to 
the commissariat for foreign affairs in Moscow. 
That statement (dictated by Chicherin) reads: 


The attitude of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics to Persia is governed by the general attitude of 
the Soviet republics to the countries of the East which have 
hitherto been the objects of aggression and exploitation 
on the part of imperialist powers. In conformity with its 
principle of unlimited self-determination of each na- 
tionality, great and small, the Soviet Government has 
voluntarily renounced in respect of Persia, as of all other 
countries of the East, the old privileges enjoyed by the 
czarist Government, has abandoned the idea underlying 
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the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 of a partition of 
Persia, has annulled all the czarist loans imposed upon 
Persia, has abandoned all the czarist concessions there 
and handed over to Persia without any compensation 
various Russian properties such as telegraphs, railways, 
bank, etc. In brief, the policy of the U. S. S. R. toward 
Persia is one favoring the growth of independence, 
political consolidation, and economic development of the 
country. 


There can be no doubt of the sincerity which 
animated Chicherin, the principal author of the 
Soviet Government’s Asiatic policy, in the making 
of this treaty as in the conduct of other Asiatic 
negotiations. Chicherin believes passionately in 
the right of the Asiatic peoples to control their own 
destinies, and in this ruling principle of all his 
policy he has been consistently supported by every 
leader the Russian revolution has produced. 

In the cases of some of these leaders—Zinovieff, 
Bukharin, Karakhan, Rothstein, Shumiatzky, 
Yureniev—it may be permitted to doubt if the 
pure fire of Chicherin’s idealism subsists unadul- 
terated. When the affairs of diplomacy are left 
in the hands of Jews and Armenians they are not 
always conducted with that nobility of purpose 
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which might be expected of a Lenin or of a 
Chicherin. While the main line of Soviet policy 
has been, in a general way, preserved and contin- 
ued by the efforts of Chicherin himself, it is quite 
clear that in detail there have been decided lapses 
from that high standard. 

These lapses arise out of that painful difference 
which nature has created between doctrine and 
practice, between aspiration and attainment. In 
the relations of the Soviet Government to Persia, 
as in other aspects of the Soviet régime, the most 
elementary caution compels the observer to make 
this distinction. The doctrine of the Soviet Govy- 
ernment, so far as its policy in central Asia is 
concerned, has remained pure; its practice, un- 
fortunately, has not. 

The object at which Soviet doctrine in Asiatic 
policy is aimed is the liberation of subject peoples. 
In achieving that purpose, however, there are two 
very definite practical methods. One, the method 
of Zinovieff and Bukharin, is pure communist 
propaganda d@ outrance—the method which has 
created at Samarkand one of the most formidable 
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propaganda centers in the whole world, a peril to 
the existing order in India, Afghanistan, Persia, 
and Tibet. The other method (the method of 
Rothstein, Karakhan, and Yureniev) is a good 
deal more traditional in its nature; to give it an 
old fashioned name, we may call it “peaceful 
penetration.” 

The system under which Soviet policy in Persia 
is now conducted is the latter; and I must confess 
that I could discover very little difference, prac- 
tically speaking, between the methods of the Bol- 
sheviki, for all their high ideals, and the methods 
of their imperialist predecessors. The czarist 
régime made a great deal more show of military 
force; but at that, the Soviet republic of Azer- 
baijan has invaded Persia frequently with as 
much violence as ever the czarists showed. In 
certain practical respects, such as the employment 
of secret agents, the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics is acting exactly as did the Holy Russia 
of the czars, and sometimes with exactly the 
same instruments. Russian agents in the old days 
made their attacks on the British, or on British 
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protégés, just as the Bolsheviki do today. One of 
the commonest of methods is “‘bazaar rumors,” a 
system which was in force under Harun-al- 
Rashid as currently as it is today. 

Russian agents in the bazaar are employed to 
spread any and every sort of rumor prejudicial 
to Russia’s enemies, and it is indeed curious to 
observe that centuries of experience have not yet 
taught the Persian people to beware of believing 
everything they hear. One of the commonest Rus- 
sian monceuvers of this sort at present is a “run 
on the bank.” Agents are sent through the bazaar 
of Teheran, or of Isfahan or Resht (in June, 
when the British general strike was going on, this 
happened simultaneously throughout Persia), 
saying that a socialist revolution has broken out 
in England, that London has been destroyed, that 
King George has been executed, and all the money 
of the Bank of England seized by the people. 

The bazaar merchants, even the more experi- 
enced ones, are almost certain to believe such 
tales, and the Imperial Bank of Persia is immedi- 
ately besieged with people demanding gold or 
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silver for their bank-notes. An enormous stock of 
specie is kept on hand for just this purpose, and 
during the three ‘‘runs on the bank”? which hap- 
pened while I was in Persia the Imperial Bank 
always met the crisis successfully. If at any time, 
however, the British relaxed their vigilance—if 
they should allow themselves to be caught one 
day without enough silver to pay for every bank- 
note presented to them—the failure to pay would 
be a formidable blow not only to British interests 
but to the established régime in Persia. 

It may be granted that the ultimate purpose of 
the Bolshevist activity in Persia is the liberation 
and betterment of the Persian people; in the 
meanwhile, it must likewise be granted that the 
methods used are as old as the seven deadly sins. 

Two questions of economic importance to 
Persia were left unsettled by the Russo-Persian 
treaty of 1921 and both have created constant 
difficulty since. The first was the tariff question 
and the second the problem of the disposal of the 
Caspian Sea fisheries. 

Russian goods since the treaty of Turkoman- 
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chai, February 22, 1828, had benefited by a 
preferential tariff. This had been modified from 
time to time, but according to Dr. Millspaugh 
(‘The American Task in Persia,” p. 59) the 
average tariff paid on goods of interest to Russia 
before the war was 4.75 per cent., while goods of 
interest to Great Britain paid 26.77 per cent. 
Shuster had characterized this tariff (“Strangling 
of Persia,” p. 313) as ‘so grossly partial to Rus- 
sian interests and trade as to render it the most 
conspicuously unsuccessful tariff in the world, 
from the viewpoint of the people in whose behalf 
it is supposed to be framed.” 

In the treaty of 1921 Chicherin stipulated that 
a subsequent tariff agreement should be made be- 
tween Russia and Persia, and, pending such an 
agreement, that the old preferential tariff remain 
in force. 

Dr. Millspaugh directed the tariff negotiations 
which ensued, and, like the Caspian fisheries ne- 
gotiations, they came to no good end. Dr. Muills- 
paugh’s purpose was to apply a just, uniform 
tariff to all the countries trading with Persia; the 
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Soviet Government (Shumiatzky and Yureniev 
being chiefly responsible) wished certain privi- 
leges to be granted the Soviet foreign trade monop- 
oly, which would have been equivalent to a 
preservation of the inequitable preference by 
which Russia had profited for years. The failure 
of the negotiations resulted, in 1925, in the clos- 
ing of the Russo-Persian frontier by the Soviet 
Government—a step which has caused very great 
loss to commerce and industry in northern Persia, 
and which cannot have been very beneficial to the 
Russians themselves. The budget figures show 
that the national revenue has suffered; in the 
budget of 1304 (1925-26) an estimated increase 
of nearly four million tomans in the customs rev- 
enue was not attained, and Dr. Millspaugh, in 
his fourteenth quarterly report to the Persian 
Government, attributes this largely to the embargo 
placed on Persian goods by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

As in his other difficulties with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Millspaugh has shown, on this 
tariff question, a severity which seems a little un- 
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fortunate. Considering the extent of the privi- 
leges which the Soviet Government had already 
surrendered, a certain leniency might have been 
expected on the two remaining questions of the 
tariff and the caviar fisheries. On both of these 
questions Dr, Millspaugh interpreted the treaty of 
1921 as constituting a complete and absolute sur- 
render of all privileges—an interpretation which 
is difficult to read into the text, since both ques- 
tions are specifically and formally reserved for 
future negotiations. It is impossible to escape the 
conclusion that on these questions affecting the 
Russian Soviet Government, Dr. Millspaugh 
(and with him, no doubt, the entire Persian Gov- 
ernment) has been impolitic. The high-and- 
mighty attitude toward Soviet Russia which can 
be maintained with such great ease and security 
in the State Department at Washington, and 
which was the essential and unchanging attitude 
of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, is not possible in 
Teheran. In attempting to domesticate it in 
Persia Dr. Millspaugh has done himself (and, 
no doubt, the Persian Government) a consider- 
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able disservice. The enmity which certain Rus- 
sians of high position—notably Shumiatzky, 
Rothstein, and Yureniev—have openly and re- 
peatedly shown to the American financial mission 
is due to their belief that on this tariff question, 
as on the question of the caviar fisheries, Dr. 
Millspaugh has been animated by political con- 
siderations hostile to the Soviet Union. I firmly 
believe that Dr. Millspaugh has executed his duty 
in Persia with a rigid and absolute disregard for 
whatever his private political beliefs may be; but 
this is a conception which the Russian mind can- 
not admit. The Russian diplomatist will say: 
“Hughes appointed him, didn’t he? And we all 
know Hughes.” That Dr. Millspaugh could have 
been thoroughly conscientious and impartial and 
still have thrown his influence against Russia is a 
concept which it is useless to try to explain to any 
Russian. 

The Soviet attitude toward Reza Shah Pahlavi 
has been, during the past two years, scarcely less 
inimical than the Soviet attitude to the American 
financial administration. There exists a certain 
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practical solidarity between the shah and the 
Americans, due to his policy of supporting them 
in general; and the shah has therefore shared in 
Moscow’s displeasure over the recent economic 
negotiations. Still more recently, however, the 
shah and the American financial mission would 
appear to have fallen out; and the Russian atti- 
tude may be expected to be modified in conse- 
quence. As between the shah and the Americans, 
it seems highly probable that the Russian influ- 
ence would be used on the side of the shah. 

A further and more important reason for Rus- 
sian enmity, however, is the open predilection 
which Reza Shah showed, in 1925 and 1926, for 
the British legation. In the conflict between Rus- 
sia and England—a conflict which, as nearly as 
I can tell, is practically world-wide—one of the 
liveliest centers of combat is that little lane in 
Teheran which separates the vast gardens of the 
British legation from the even vaster parks and 
palaces of the Russian embassy. Very little goes 
on in the British legation (at least, so one is 
told) which is not known in the Russian embassy; 
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and the relations which have in recent months ex- 
isted between his imperial majesty and the last 
British minister, Sir Percy Loraine, have been no 
secret. The suspicions of the Soviet authorities 
(easy enough to arouse under any circumstances) 
have been stirred up to great heights since Reza’s 
ascent to the throne, and the Russian agents in 
Teheran, Isfahan, Resht, Tabriz, and elsewhere 
have assiduously devoted themselves to the task 
of spreading the knowledge that Reza rules with 
the full support of England. 

The Soviet Government has, however, nothing 
of specific importance against Reza Shah, and 
in the event of a quarrel between Reza and his 
British friends there is no doubt that he would 
find warm allies in Moscow. Rothstein, speaking 
of this aspect of the situation, remarked to me in 
Moscow: “The poet Saadi said, ‘I'wenty der- 
vishes may sit upon a carpet, but the whole world 
is too small for two shahs.’ On the day when Eng- 
land becomes too domineering, or threatens the 
authority and independence of Reza, he will no 
longer be England’s friend.” 
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The official answer as regarded Reza Shah, on 
my questionnaire to the Soviet commissar for 
foreign affairs, was cautious in the extreme. It 
reads: 


It is very difficult to reply to a question so person- 
ally pointed as this. Reza Shah did in the past very good 
work by organizing the first Persian army, and by fighting 
the remnants of feudalism, thereby laying the foundation 
for a modern State with all that it implies for the eco- 
nomic and political development of the country. To this 
extent he had enjoyed the full support of the U.S. S. R., 
in spite of his avowed suspicion of so-called “Bolshev- 
ism.” It is at present not quite clear as to the work which 
he is going to accomplish in the futrue. His leaning to- 
ward the British side is quite evident, but is perhaps due 
entirely to the financial requirements of the Persian state 
exchequer. In any work for the consolidation of the 
country and for establishing its independence, he will 
no doubt continue to receive our sympathies and support. 


Another question I submitted to Chicherin in 
Moscow was of a sort which inevitably draws a 
diplomatic answer; indeed, no other answer would 
be possible. Nevertheless, such questions occa- 
sionally provoke some sort of statement which 
might be informative, and I phrased mine like 
this: ‘““Does the Soviet Union carry on in Persia 
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any kind of organized opposition to, or propa- 
ganda against, Reza Shah Pahlavi?” 
The answer was clear, in two sentences: 


The Soviet Union does not as a matter of principle 
interfere in the internal affairs of another country, and 
is certainly not inclined to oppose or to make propa- 
ganda against Reza Shah. All such talk generally emanates 
from sources which would like to see the Soviet-Persian 
relations disturbed. 


Conceding that, of these two sentences, the sec- 
ond is on the whole quite true, it must at the same 
time be made clear that the first sentence is a mere 
diplomatic formula. It is none of our business, in 
this very general survey, to examine the statement 
that “the Soviet Union does not as a matter of 
principle interfere in the internal affairs of an- 
other country.”’ If the Soviet Union did not so in- 
terfere it would be a marvel of purity among na- 
tions; and, in fact, it is quite obvious that the 
Soviet Union does interfere in the internal affairs 
of other countries a great deal more than has 
previously been the practice in international re- 
lations. Indeed, not to interfere in the internal 
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affairs of other countries would be, on the part 
of the Soviet Union, a most cynical abjuration of 
that faith for which thousands of human beings 
have died, the belief in a world revolution. It is 
the function of the Soviet Union to represent in 
the world a new and definite political principle, 
the principle of the dictatorship of the proleta- | 
riat; and the principle of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat loses absolutely all its sense and mean- 
ing if the proletarian State refuses to agitate, to 
use its power and its persuasiveness, among the 
masses of the people in other countries. In other 
words, one of the vital and primary functions of 
the Soviet Union is to work toward the social 
revolution of the whole world. In so doing it is 
impossible not to “interfere in the internal affairs 
of another country.” 

In Persia the Soviet Union interferes to an ex- 
tent which would not be credible in western Eu- 
rope or America. Russian agents are everywhere; 
Russian money pays for the most incongruous 
assortment of political movements, popular up- 
heavals, dynastic flurries, tribal agitations. Most 
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of the crop of rebellions which have been har- 
vested by Reza Shah’s seizure of the imperial 
crown have had legitimate and natural bases, of 
course; but in some of them—particularly those 
which have been taking place in the north, in 
Guilan and Mazanderan, and in the northeast, to- 
ward Turkestan—Russian influence is so obvious 
that it would be silly to disregard it. What trav- 
eler who has seen the rigidity and efficiency of the 
Soviet frontier controls could doubt that the Rus- 
sian Turkomans who are now ravaging the north- 
eastern districts of Persia are doing so with the 
full knowledge and approval of the Soviet au- 
thorities? In the Bolshevist militarism—a mil- 
itarism more exacting and more efficient than any 
other in our time—it is flatly impossible for a 
force of two or three thousand men to cross a 
frontier which is guarded by detachments of the 
Red army. Such a thing could not happen unless 
Moscow wished it to happen; and it has happened 
twice since June, 1926. 

In another, and momentarily more peaceful, 
way Russian agitation is quite openly organized. 
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This second manifestation is the encouragement 
of the malcontents, the protection and strength- 
ening of the rebels, however disparate they may 
be. One day when I visited (by appointment) the 
Russian consulate-general in Shiraz I found 
that practically every ‘‘opposition”’ leader in the 
town had been collected by the Soviet officials to 
talk to me. They ranged from a man who hated 
the shah because the American financial mission 
had dismissed him from the civil service, to a 
man who had just come out of jail after helping to 
organize a rebellion of the Qashgai tribesmen. 
There were also all the members of a committee 
for union and freedom, an organization devoted 
to the purposes of destroying the shah and the 
British, and an editor of a newspaper which had 
recently been suppressed by the shah’s troopers. 
All these people were bubbling over with antag- 
onism to Reza Shah and to the British, but none 
of them seemed to possess any point of contact, 
intellectually at least, with the doctrines of so- 
cialism. The Russian consul was nevertheless 
their patron saint, and it was in the Russian 
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consulate-general that they met to hatch their 
tentative plots. At the end of the afternoon a pro- 
fessional photographer appeared (the only one in 
Shiraz) to take half a dozen pictures of the whole 
group. The Russian consul and his wife sat in 
the middle, and I (for what reason I could never 
imagine) was placed on Mme. Walden’s right. 
All the Persian malcontents and the Russian Bol- 
shevist colony (consisting of the radio operators 
and builders who had come to Shiraz to establish 
a station) clustered around us. The purpose of 
this photograph I never knew, and I was never 
supplied with a copy of it; but I have no doubt 
that it serves some purpose, somehow, in the in- 
finitely complex scheme of Soviet propaganda. 
Incidents like this would be impossible in 
western Europe; a Russian consulate could not 
long exist if it made itself openly the center of 
rebellion for a whole district. There is no limit to 
the possibilities for propaganda in Persia, how- 
ever; the consulate of a great power in a very 
weak country assumes complete extra-territorial- 
ity. If it were not for the fact that the very large 
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majority of the Persian people is incapable of 
understanding the doctrine of socialism, or of agi- 
tating against a strong Government, this propa- 
ganda would go very far indeed. As it is, the 
Russians are reduced to simple destructive tactics; 
they have little or no chance of instilling any sort 
of socialistic ideas into the Persians, and they 
compromise by creating as much discontent as is 
possible. This blunts their weapons, broadens and 
vulgarizes their methods to such a degree that 
upon anybody of even moderate intelligence they 
lose all effect. Thus it was quite useless for the 
Russians to tell me that the American vice-consul, 
Mr. Robert Imbrie, had been murdered in the 
streets of Teheran in 1924 by British agents; or 
that Dr. Millspaugh “‘took his orders” from the 
State Department in Washington and from the 
British legation in Teheran; or that the British 
consulates in southern Persia rule and terrorize at 
will, inflicting unspeakable tortures upon inno- 
cent men, women, and children whose only crime 
is that they love their country, etc. It is far too 
easy to disprove such statements; most of them, to 
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anybody with a rudimentary knowledge of the 
facts, are ridiculous. 

Crude and blatant as all this may seem, how- 
ever, it has its effect on the type of Persian mal- 
content with whom the Russian officials have 
chiefly to deal. The only educated class in Persia 
is the nobility, which is too far intrenched in 
wealth and privilege to be accessible to any sort 
of Soviet propaganda; the Bolshevist officials 
and agents, therefore, can only operate upon the 
most uninformed and undirected of minds. There 
is no student class or group in Persia, as there is 
in China; there is no “intelligentsia,” there is 
no “‘young Persia,’ no group of people whose 
education exceeds their economic opportunities. 
True socialist propaganda can only be carried on 
through and in two classes, as has been proved 
again and again in Russia and the Orient: the 
intelligentsia and the industrial working class. 
Since Persia is without either of these groups (ag- 
ricultural workmen being almost universally 
impervious to socialist theory), the Russians have 
never really attempted in Persia what they have 
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so successfully tried in China—the creation of 
revolution through an intellectual appeal. What 
the Bolshevist activity attempts in Persia is noth- 
ing more than the fostering of every movement, 
every incident, every person or thing which might 
be counted upon to contribute to the destruction 
of the present régime in Persia. It may be seen 
from this that there is very little to suggest a 
socialist agitation in anything which Russia 
sponsors in Persia; that stage has not yet come, 
and for all one can tell from the evidence, the 
Russian intrigue nowadays might easily be mis- 
taken for the Russian intrigues of 1900-07, with 
an infinite similarity of methods and instruments. 

It is quite clear that the Soviet Government has 
decided—and for the best and sincerest of mo- 
tives, I have no doubt—to bring about a very 
radical change in the government of Persia. This 
could be done either by destroying Reza Shah or 
by detaching him from England. In either case 
the result is the same: Reza destroyed will be an 
episode in his country’s history, and Reza de- 
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tached from England will be a chapter in the epic 
of the Bolshevist advance in Asia. 

At this stage of affairs, when all “right- 
thinking” people have agreed that Bolshevism is 
a temporary insanity of the human spirit, it may 
be highly injudicious to say so; but my impres- 
sion was that nothing which England can invent 
will ultimately check that advance of the Bol- 
shevist power among the peoples of the East. 
Everything is in the favor of the Bolsheviki— 
propinquity, natural wealth, fraternity of interest 
and feeling, intellectual consistency and force, 
and, above all, the emotional persuasiveness of a 
doctrine which tells the oppressed, the down- 
trodden, the unhappy that they have an inalien- 
able right to share in the common wealth of their 
countries. The Bolshevist progress in all central 
Asia has been so remarkable that scarcely one edu- 
cated or informed Englishman could be found in 
that part of the world who would deny it. “We 
give them six years,”’ they will say, “‘or ten years, 
or twelve years.” All England’s effort in Persia 
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and Afghanistan, as in Tibet and as in China, is 
to stave off the evil day. 

Specifically, of course, it cannot be made too 
clear that the true doctrine of Bolshevism is 
neither understood nor admired in Persia. To the 
average educated Persian the principle of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat seems a rather merry 
joke; and to the average uneducated Persian it is 
a great deal worse—it is the theory of the devil, 
the system of the enemy of God and of His 
Prophet. Foroughi, when he was prime minister, 
once delivered me a dissertation on this subject. 
‘Bolshevism seems to the ordinary Persian to be 
a sacrilegious belief,’ he said. ‘“Persia could not 
become really, sincerely socialist within the next 
three hundred years. The Persian peasant believes 
in God, the Prophet, and all the saints, and be- 
yond anything else, in his mullahs. The mullahs 
tell him that Bolshevism—in which they include 
any sort of republican idea of government— 
means the assault upon the idea of God and the 
idea of destiny.” 

It seemed to me worth while pointing out to his 
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highness that the Russian lower classes had been 
in a very similar condition prior to 1917, and that 
the Bolshevist régime had nevertheless become 
firmly established. 

If the theory of Soviet rule has made little 
progress in Persia, its tactics (to adopt Sir Percy 
Loraine’s expression) have been much more suc- 
cessful. Vulgarly speaking, money talks. And 
certain gross material facts are inescapable: all 
the commerce of northern Persia belongs to Rus- 
sians, the majority of whom are Bolsheviki either 
actually and actively or by a vague acquiescence 
in the established régime. There are in Teheran 
about three thousand registered, loyal subjects of 
the Soviet Government of Russia. Whatever you 
want to buy in northern Persia, generally speak- 
ing, must be bought from a Russian Bolshevik. 
The transaction may take place through a British 
bank, but the seller remains a Russian Bolshevik. 
Even the business of that pious capitalist, Mr. 
Henry Ford, is done through a Russian organiza- 
tion which belongs to the Soviet state monopoly 
for foreign trade; a Ford motor car or a tire for 
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a Ford car must be bought from the Russian Ford 
company, whose profits help maintain the social- 
ist State. The Russian Ford company sold three 
hundred tractors in Persia last year, and for 
Persia the figure is enormous. The economic life 
of the whole northern section of Persia is so com- 
pletely under the control of the Russians that 
whatever their theory of government might be it 
could not but be admitted—tacitly in many cases, 
openly in others—by the majority of the people 
within their sphere of influence. 

Russians of all shades of opinions, even the 
most exaltedly Bolshevist, seem to consider north- 
ern Persia as a sort of extension of Russia. This 
fact is so persistent that it cannot be too often 
emphasized: and any advance of British or 
American capital into that northern district could 
only result in a massing of Russian force to re- 
sist it. A phrase of M. Yureniev, the Soviet am- 
bassador to Persia, occurs to me in this connec- 
tion. Yureniev is a Bolshevik, but of the new 
school—an adherent of state capitalism, a social- 
ist of the stamp of Krassin and his friends, the 
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“reactionary” wing of the Russian Communist 
party. ““Governments in Russia may change,” he 
said very significantly, ‘but Russia always re- 
mains. Geography is not changed by political vari- 
ations. Russia will always remain Russia. That is 
a fact which it would do the Persians great good 
to remember.” 

That statement, it seems to me, is no less than 
an assertion of the continuity and permanence of 
Russian policy from imperialism to Bolshevism 
—a statement of Russia’s perpetual economic in- 
terest in the south, and of the certainty that, for 
all practical purposes, Russia today has toward 
Persia an attitude governed by the same ancient 
verities of geography, economics, and the deca- 
logue of human greed. The communist crusade in 
central Asia may serve to mask a portion of this 
perpetual aggression, and that communist cru- 
sade has as its most valuable element the thrilling 
sincerity of its creators; but the ugly truth—lke 
Russia—‘‘remains.’”’ For one Lenin there are a 
thousand Rothsteins. 

A further—and, for this sketch, the final— 
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aspect of Soviet conduct in Persia is one to which 
political theorists attach little importance. It is 
the personal character of Soviet diplomacy—in 
other words, the type and manner of man chosen 
to do the Soviet Government’s business in Persia. 
It may seem to be an affair quite unworthy of at- 
tention—it is manifestly trivial to think of such 
matters as whether a diplomatist knows how to 
speak a foreign language, to use a fork, to give a 
dinner party, or to carry on an ordinary conver- 
sation. Unfortunately, human nature is, for the 
most part, pretty trivial; and these precise trivial- 
ities constitute one of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics—and, I should say, one of the greatest 
difficulties—in Soviet diplomacy. 

It is true that many American diplomatists and 
some European ones—not the least successful of 
them, either—have been lacking in all the 
customary equipment for ordinary social rela- 
tionships. But in such cases the American or Eu- 
ropean diplomatist is always distinguished by his 
desire to ‘do the right thing.”’ 

The Soviet agents are of an entirely different 
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breed. They not only do not obey the ordinary 
rules of bourgeois society, but they do not desire 
to obey them—which immediately establishes an 
almost impassable barrier. The effect in Persia is 
extraordinary. In a country devoted to the minute 
details of social procedure—a country where such 
matters assume a really abnormal importance— 
the Soviet diplomatists make their own rules. 
Their conduct proceeds from a basic theory so 
different from the theory of all our ordinary rela- 
tionships that it is very difficult indeed for the 
average European to get beyond the first impres- 
sion with them. They do not return calls, except 
from ministers or royalties; they do not place their 
guests at dinner in the customary way, or in any 
other way for the most part; they dress without 
regard for the sacrosanct traditions of the world 
in which they are obliged to live, and they shave 
generally about once every ten days. They speak 
Russian and a little Persian; the highest in rank 
of them may have some smattering of French or 
German, but no more. They have (whether by 
nature or by design, one never knows) a manner 
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which can in general be described as surly; and 
they have absolutely no small talk at all. They 
have, it is true, a certain impassive, literal, dogged 
sincerity in conversation, but only when they have 
been allowed to plunge immediately into their 
own fundamental subjects—either abstract theory 
or specific political problems. On anything else— 
even on the weather—it is practically impossible 
to talk to them. 

This aspect of their activity seems to me to be, 
in Persia at least, almost catastrophic; it is no 
wonder that the British, the French, the Germans, 
the Americans, and the rest consider them to be 
almost pariahs. There is no common ground for 
friendship, even for a smooth-running acquain- 
tance, with the Soviet diplomatic and consular 
agents; they form a little world to themselves 
(sometimes, in the provinces, consisting of the 
consul, his wife, and his secretary), with no means 
and no desire for ordinary intercourse with other 
Europeans. 

This proceeds, to a certain extent, from the fact 
that the Soviet representatives are drawn from an 
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economic group which is not accustomed to the 
amenities of social relationship. Many of them 
were, before 1917, workmen or peasants; they 
owe their: positions to their revolutionary zeal 
within the Communist party. But a far more pro- 
found reason for the isolation in which they live 
is their thoroughgoing hatred for the institutions 
of bourgeots society, for the whole system of the 
capitalist world. They are what they would them- 
selves call ‘“‘class-conscious.”’ As a sacrifice to the 
cause of the Soviet State, they are willing, on 
certain specified occasions, to put on tail coats and 
silk hats and stand in a given spot for half an 
hour; but as for talking in an ordinary way with 
a capitalist, or having any sort of friendly atti- 
tude toward him—pas st béte/! They share none 
of the interests or tastes of the ordinary American 
or European in Persia: they do not play tennis, 
cards, or polo; they do not dance, ride, read 
ordinary books, or shoot; they do not accept invi- 
tations except when it is strictly necessary for 
official reasons; and they do not “‘collect” rugs, 
or miniatures, or any other of the objects which 
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constitute so much of the conversational material 
of Europeans in the East. 

And as for what we call “taste,” they have none 
whatever. Lady Oxford once, in a memorable 
passage of “The Autobiography of Margot 
Asquith,”’ described a visit she made to the Cham- 
berlain home. It was furnished, she said, in the 
“late Pullman or early North German Lloyd 
style.” If she could have sat in the yellow 
drawing-room of the Russian consulate-general 
at Shiraz—a room reminiscent of a Pullman car, 
but infinitely less cheerful—she would have been 
at a loss for phrases to describe it. 

It is all very well to say that these personal 
matters are not important. Unfortunately, they 
are among the most important factors in actual 
diplomacy. When there is nothing in common be- 
tween Mr. X. and Mr. Y., they are not at all 
likely to be agreed upon the specific questions at 
issue. If two people do not speak the same lan- 
guage it is immensely difficult for them to arrive 
at an accord; they are almost certain to regard 
each other with the suspicious caution of the cat 
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for the dog or of the bird for the snake. And cer- 
tainly one of the reasons why the Russian agents 
in Persia have been unable to agree with either 
the British, the Americans, or the Persians is this: 
that their whole concept of life, their interests, 
their diversions, their daily activity is as different 
as if they lived on another planet. They regard the 
Persian or European negotiator with a suspicion 
rooted in class-hatred; and the European, Ameri- 
can, or Persian returns the compliment by a per- 
vasive and uncomprehending distrust. 

It is in quite another realm—in that world al- 
ready described, the world of ‘‘group meetings”’ 
or “committees” where Persian malcontents, par- 
ticularly in the British sphere of influence, gather 
to discuss their wrongs and to seek means of right- 
ing them—that the personal inadequacy of the 
Bolshevist diplomat no longer applies. And while 
that strangeness, that very inadequacy, condemns 
the Soviet diplomatist to frequent failure in nego- 
tiation with other diplomatists, it may be exactly 
the quality of ‘‘class-consciousness” which will, in 
the long run, give Russia what she wants in 
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Persia. As the Soviet ambassador, Yureniev, said 
to me a few days before I left Teheran: ‘‘Russia 
cannot be offended and ignored forever. In three 
years, or in five years at most, you will all see 
—Persians, British, Americans—what we can do 
when we have reestablished and organized our 


power.” y 


CHAPTER VII 
INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


IN its social and economic structure, there can be 
little doubt that Persia is one of the most back- 
ward countries in the world. Except Tibet, 
Afghanistan, and Abyssinia, no other organized 
nation presents quite the same spectacle of 
medizvalism. In Persia the agricultural economy 
of the country produced, centuries ago, a feudal- 
ism akin to the feudalism of Europe in the Dark 
Ages; and the succeeding centuries have made 
very little change in its essential characteristics. 
Practical serfdom still exists; education is ex- 
tremely restricted, and does not extend even to all 
of the upper class; there has been no beginning of 
industrial development—such industry as there 
is, as in the manufacture of rugs, has not changed 
in methods for centuries—and no effort in the di- 


rection of public sanitation has ever been made. 
231 
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The position of women is lower than in almost 
any other Mohammedan country; there is a tre- 
mendous gulf between the women of Cairo and 
Constantinople and the women of Teheran, even 
those of the very highest position. The queen, the 
mother of the crown prince, can neither read nor 
write; the other queen, an aristocrat by birth, is 
barely literate. And beside the splendor and ur- 
banity of aristocratic Persia may be seen, any day 
and in any city, the dreadful spectacle of the deg- 
radation of the people. 

Professor Cavara, the Italian member of the 
League of Nations Opium Commission, was once 
asked at a dinner in Teheran what had impressed 
him most in his tour of Persia. “The contrast,” 
he said with an expressive shudder—“‘the terrible 
contrast between the luxury of the aristocracy and 
the sufferings and poverty of the people.’’ He was 
laughed at for his pains, of course; but it remains 
nevertheless true that the mass of peasantry in 
Persia, as in many other places, presents a picture 
of poverty and ignorance which may shock people 
of a certain sensibility. 
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Visitors to Teheran may easily deceive them- 
selves into a more agreeable impression, of 
course. The life of the court and governmental 
circles, the diplomatic corps, and the restricted 
class of Persian grandees who have received 
European educations is not very much different 
from the life of similar groups anywhere. But 
half an hour’s walk in the town, even in Teheran, 
destroys the fiction of modernity. And as for 
Isfahan or any other Persian city, five minutes’ 
walk would be enough. 

The English critic Raymond Mortimer, who 
was in Teheran during the period of the corona- 
tion, expressed this truth in a telling paragraph in 
“The New Statesman” of July 31, 1926, and I 
could do no better than quote it. He says: 

But how infinitesimal is the influence of European 
manners upon Persia, how rare the traces of our in- 
dustrial civilization in a country which is as large as 
Germany, France, and Spain put together, and only con- 
tains eight miles of railway! In the marquee the diplo- 
mats are shaking hands with one another indefatigably; 
the military aeroplanes that are the excuse for today’s 


reception swoop and loop and spawn their parachutes; 
but half a mile away a string of camels raises its switch- 
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back silhouette against the white and fawn of the moun- 
tains, and takes its patient way across the desert plains. 
Persia persists unchanged, whether Darius or Reza 
occupy its throne. 


There exists a certain hollow and sentimental 
philosophy, of which Count Keyserling is a popu- 
lar defender, to the effect that the “‘wisdom of the 
East”? and, incidentally, its picturesqueness cre- 
ate a fascinating state of affairs in which perfect 
peace and happiness descend upon the exhausted 
intellect of the European. This is what I should 
call a purely opiate kind of reasoning; by staying 
at home in Berlin, Paris, New York, or what not, 
the Keyserlingian travelers could achieve precisely 
the same effect upon themselves, given the proper 
amount of drugs. A philosophy toute faite sees in 
Asia exactly what it wants to see and no more; but 
the whole fable of the “‘wisdom of the East” col- 
lapses at one clear glimpse of the misery to which 
it has condemned millions of human beings. 

The source of practically all Persian wealth is 
agriculture, and as a result industrial “capital,” 
or invested wealth with productive power, does 
not exist. ‘The only developed industry is rug- 
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making, which is done on a large scale in one 
place only, Saltanabad. Elsewhere, in Isfahan, 
Kerman, Shiraz, and in the various Turkoman, 
Bakhtiari, Baluchi, or other tribes, the industry 
is of the most rudimentary nature, carried on 
chiefly by the women of a family or a tribe, unor- 
ganized and almost unpaid. There is one tur- 
quoise mine in Khorassan, said to produce the 
best turquoises in the world, and there used to be 
a beet-sugar factory outside Teheran, which is 
now unused. The one really important industry 
of the country, in the petroleum fields of Ara- 
bestan, is entirely under foreign control, and on 
account of the climatic conditions it employs 
chiefly Arab labor. 

Agriculture is carried on by the most primitive 
of methods under a feudal system for the most 
part, and under a system of tribal communism in 
many districts. The chief crops are opium, dates, 
figs, cotton, wheat, barley, rice, sheep’s intestines, 
and wool. The only really important crops for 
export are opium, fruits, and cotton—the cotton 
going entirely to Russia until the past year, when 
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the Soviet placed an embargo on Persian goods. 
There are important tobacco, tea, and silk crops, 
consumed inside Persia. All three of these crops 
are susceptible of very much greater development, 
and could be made an important source of wealth 
for export under more modern methods of culti- 
vation. It is one of the aims of the American 
financial administration to find means of develop- 
ing the production of cotton, tobacco, tea, and 
silk, not only for Persia’s economic benefit, but as 
substitutes for the opium exports which the rest 
of the world is so anxious to see restricted. 

The hereditary land-owner in Persia is very 
often of the full-fledged feudal type, like a medi- 
geval seigneur, and takes little interest in the ac- 
tual working of his estates. One such land-owner 
may own hundreds of square miles of arable 
land, with a dozen or more villages on it, without 
ever seeing the district more than three or four 
times in his life. The land is worked by the peas- 
ants who were born on it, who are responsible to 
the head man of the village, who is responsible to 
the owner or the owner’s agent. Agricultural la- 
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borers are practically serfs, and although one 
family from father to son may have occupied and 
worked the same land for many decades, that cir- 
cumstance gives no right or privilege with regard 
to the land. 

At the same time, a certain paternalism exists 
on many estates which mitigates the rigors of 
the régime. Saram-ed-Dowleh, for example, the 
former cabinet minister (one of the signatories to 
the Anglo-Persian convention of 1919) has built 
several model villages on his estates, and appears 
to take a very lively interest in the affairs of his 
people. It is indicative of the contradictory and 
baffling moral structure of the Persian character 
that this man, one of the most enlightened noble- 
men in the empire, when a young boy, slew his 
own mother because his father ordered him to do 
so—walked into the andertin and killed her with 
a shotgun because she was suspected of infidelity. 
The same man is the kindest and best of feudal 
overlords. 

Most of the other proprietors have a sincere, al- 
though very disorderly, good feeling with regard 
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to their dependents. Any important Persian 
grandee supports hundreds of such people, for no 
other reason than that they were born in one of 
his villages and are to a very considerable extent 
his property. He may beat them, or cause them to 
be beaten, very severely. There is even a certain 
rough friendliness between the great land-owner 
and this human live-stock, reminiscent of the state 
of affairs in Russia in the days of serfdom. Al- 
though the serf knows that his life depends upon 
the land-owner’s whim, they talk together almost 
like equals; in the house of a Persian grandee 
the servants who swarm over the place conduct a 
running conversation with the master, interrupt- 
ing at will, arguing, discussing, complaining. 
When the owner of the house shouts “Bia!” 
(come), every door and window opens to pour 
forth servants, all shouting “Bali, bali!” (yes, 
yes) in return; but if he orders his motor car, 
they are all likely to set up a protest—“‘the roads 
are too bad today” or ‘‘you will be ill if you go 
out” or anything else which comes into their 
heads. 
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Once in the house of his Highness the Farman 
Farma, where I was lunching, some lettuce was 
served as a dessert, in Persian fashion. I started 
to eat it European-wise, beginning with the 
leaves; but I had got no farther than the first leaf 
when the principal member of the regiment of 
servants—a sort of head man, like a butler in 
Europe—poked me sharply in the shoulder and 
delivered himself of a crackling, hostile sentence 
in Persian. I appealed to the prince, who ex- 
plained that in Persia lettuce leaves are always 
saved for the servants; the members of the family 
and their guests eat the heart of the lettuce (a suc- 
culent bit, larger and tenderer than European 
lettuce), leaving all the rest to the household staff 
and their innumerable families, friends, and ac- 
quaintances. No member of the Farman Farma’s 
family would have thought of encroaching upon 
their dependents’ preserves; and it would be diffi- 
cult to describe the indignation on the faces of the 
serving-men in that room when they saw me eat- 
ing a salad leaf which by ancient custom belonged 


to them. 
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The appearance of familiarity between the ex- 
tremes of Persian society is very striking; at first 
it seems as if no distinctions existed—as if Persia 
were a truly democratic country in the fullest sense 
of the term. But a little observation reveals that 
the familiarity displayed does not go very far; the 
serf talks to his master as he pleases, but he very 
seldom does so without keeping his hands folded 
in his sleeves, and under no circumstances would 
he sit down in the master’s presence. Moreover, the 
slightest sign of anger or impatience strikes terror 
into the hearts of those same serfs who have, a 
moment before, been chattering impertinently. It 
is easy to see, in the house of a Persian feudal 
lord, to what extent his droit de seigneur has sub- 
jugated all of the consciousness of his dependents. 

Another characteristic of life in Persia which 
seems at first to indicate a fluid and democratic 
structure of society is the ease with which, from 
time to time, members of the lowest orders reach 
great positions. The shah himself, it would seem, 
is a living demonstration of the democratic spirit 
of Persia; his comparatively plain family has ap- 
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parently been no obstacle to his greatness. But ac- 
tually such incidents are extremely rare, and de- 
pend more upon the disorderliness and medizval- 
ism of the political organization than upon any 
actual democratic principle. In a modern republic 
it would be almost impossible for an illiterate 
peasant to reach the highest position in the State; 
but, on the other hand, in a modern republic whole 
classes and groups of people, who in Persia are 
hopelessly submerged, would have opportunities 
for happier and more useful lives. In Persia, for 
the most part, people live and die in the class in 
which they were born; and that class is very likely 
to be either the highest or the lowest. The middle 
class is so small as to be without importance in the 
national economy; except for the merchants of 
half a dozen cities, there is no middle class. And 
even in the cities a great deal of the commercial 
activity is carried on by Jews, Armenians, or for- 
eigners. Persia itself remains divided into the an- 
cient orders of master and slave, land-owner and 
land-worker, aristocrat and peasant. Except for 
a special functionary class called the ‘“‘mostowfis’’ 
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—a class which does not exist in Europe or Amer- 
ica, but which had its parallel in Russia for cen- 
turies—there is no native group of any influence 
outside of the aristocracy. And so far as I know, 
Persia in our century has never produced a po- 
litical leader—excepting always the shah himself 
—who belonged to any group except the aristoc- 
racy or the mostowfis. The present cabinet min- 
isters are all aristocrats, with the exception of two 
who were born in the functionary group; and all 
important positions, except occasionally in the 
army, are filled by aristocrats. The stratification 
of society is very similar to that of Russia under 
the czars, except that the special Russian group 
called the “intelligentsia,” distinct from the aris- 
tocracy and the people but deriving from both, has 
never existed in Persia. The lack of opportunity 
for education in Persia will probably preserve the 
present social arrangement for many more years; 
without the universities which could create an 
“intelligentsia,” there is very little hope that 
changes can be made. 

Education is, indeed, as backward as it could 
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very well be anywhere in this stage of the devel- 
opment of the world. There are nevertheless very 
hopeful signs in this regard. At present there are 
about two hundred and fifty schools of all grades 
supported by the Persian Government and nearly 
as many more private schools which receive gov- 
ernment allowances and government inspection. 
There are in addition a hundred-odd independent 
schools (the value of which is doubtful) and 
eighty schools conducted by foreigners, including 
thirty-one which are supported by the American 
Presbyterian missions. 

Last year all of these institutions together gave 
instruction to 91,190 children and young people— 
73,998 boys and men, 17,192 girls and women— 
of whom 22,660 were in Teheran itself. 

The most valuable of the schools are those con- 
ducted by foreigners, where instruction of a fairly 
complete type is given. The American mission 
(Presbyterian), by agreement fifty years ago with 
the British mission (Church of England), took 
the northern district of Persia as its field and the 
British took the south. The largest schools are the 
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American College at Teheran and the British Col- 
lege at Isfahan, both of which turn out graduates 
who appear to’be far better fitted for useful work 
than most Persians of their age. I was shown 
through the American College, attended some of 
the classes, and met most of the instructors. It is 
a very impressive institution, and its work has 
been of the greatest value to the country; its 
graduates occupy some positions of considerable 
importance in Teheran; it has trained a great 
many of the public-school teachers in whom 
Persia must repose all her hopes for the future; 
and on the whole its influence is decidedly in the 
direction of honesty, efficiency, and public service. 
The only point upon which a reserve must be 
made is with respect to religion; it is indeed un- 
fortunate that instruction in the Bible and in the 
Christian religion is made compulsory in an in- 
stitution which otherwise commands the most will- 
ing respect. No doubt in many cases the Moham- 
medan, Jewish, and Zoroastrian children who are 
admitted to the foreign schools go through their 
Bible courses without coming to much harm; but ~ 
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in a great many other cases such instruction only 
serves to unsettle their belief in any sort of re- 
ligion, and makes of them that most miserable of 
all things, a group out of harmony with the civ- 
ilization in which it lives. In still other cases the 
pupils of the American and English schools be- 
come Christians, which seems to me even worse; 
their field of action is at once restricted, and they 
are cut off from the most useful services they might 
give to their country. There is complete freedom 
of religion in Persia, but inevitably the foreign- 
educated Persian who has adopted the Christian 
religion experiences the hostility of his family and 
friends, and cannot exercise his instructed intelli- 
gence on any scale. 

The American and British colleges are the only 
institutions in Persia which give instruction of 
an advanced grade. The graduates of those two 
colleges have received approximately the same 
instruction as a person who has completed two 
years at an American university or one year at an 
English university. The system of instruction in 
the advanced classes is pretty much the same as in 
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an American university; and the subjects, except 
for certain omissions (the classics, for example) 
and additions (Persian literature and history), 
are the same. The British College has gone even 
further and gives very advanced instruction to a 
few chosen students. The British bishop in 
Persia this year ordained one graduate of his 
college, who therefore has presumably received a 
full university education; the young man is a 
regularly consecrated priest of the Church of Eng- 
land—the first Persian to achieve that dignity. 

Other foreign schools are conducted by French 
Catholic nuns and fathers (Jesuit, Dominican) 
who perform, on a smaller scale, very much the 
same work as the American Presbyterians and 
the British mission. The French were first in the 
field, it appears, but in recent years, particularly 
since the beginning of the war, they have been 
severely handicapped by lack of funds. 

A Mohammedan “university” also exists at 
Isfahan, but it has lamguished for years on a 
system of instruction which is, like that of most 
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Mohammedan “universities,” so exclusively Ko- 
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ranic that it is not of very much use to the country. 

Primary instruction in the Persian Government 
schools and in private schools inspected by the 
Government consists of a fairly thorough ground- 
work in the Persian language, literature, and his- 
tory, arithmetic, geography, and some general 
history of the world. Foreign languages are 
taught in the higher grades (either French or 
English, generally the latter) and elementary 
physical science is included in the curriculum of 
the eighth and ninth years. The Government 
offers no instruction after the ninth year. 

Poor as the educational system is, it is one of 
the most hopeful things on the Persian horizon. 
Every intelligent Persian realizes the vital im- 
portance of education to the country, and the 
progress made in the past few years has been, 
comparatively speaking, very great. Eight years 
ago there was not a public school for women in 
all Persia, and the schools for boys were few and 
badly directed. The present conditions are a great 
improvement. Handicapped by a perpetual lack of 
money and a corresponding dearth of teachers and 
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school buildings, as well as by the strong opposi- 
tion which the priests make to any system of popu- 
lar education, the school administration has never- 
theless been tenacious and hard-working. The 
teachers and the officials of the ministry of public 
instruction receive precious little encouragement 
from the Government or the religious element; 
constant changes of cabinet have made it difficult 
to maintain a consistent policy at the ministry, 
and although the politicians make many promises, 
they seldom keep them. Some of the work done by 
the teachers and officials of public instruction in 
Persia—particularly among the women—is little 
short of heroic, considering that each year’s 
budget brings them a cruelly small sum to spend 
upon their all-important activity. 

The development of a system of public instruc- 
tion will be accompanied in Persia as elsewhere 
by a change in the position of women. Even now, 
when there is so little education even in the privi- 
leged classes, there has been some progress toward 
emancipation. The life of an intelligent Persian 
woman is a bitter, a terrible life; almost any man 
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—even an agricultural serf—is happier than al- 
most any gifted or spirited woman. The only re- 
lieving element here is that the intelligent women 
are so few; the stupid women (who constitute, ac- 
cording to everything I was able to learn, the vast 
majority) are said to be very happy; their inter- 
ests are their men, their children, their clothes, and 
their love intrigues, and for the most part they 
are shocked and horrified by the idea of any 
change in their condition. Their morality is said 
to be as low as their intelligence; with marriage 
and divorce both so easy, and both complicated 
by polygamy, it is obvious that the whole aim of 
any ordinary woman’s life must be to concen- 
trate and capitalize her sexual attraction. The 
moral degradation of such a life—even if it is 
led in a palace—is such that one of the first aims 
of a truly patriotic Persian ought to be, it seems 
clear, to improve the position of women. In the 
country as a whole there has been very little prog- 
ress since the days of Nadir Shah. It hardly seems 
possible that in Persia—any more than in other 
Mohammedan or in Christian countries—general 
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social progress can be carried far unless it begins 
with the mothers of the race. 

This truth is quite apparent to the very small 
group of Persian women who have received edu- 
cation, and there exists a woman’s movement 
which, considering the difficulties, is genuinely 
heroic. The person whom I admired most in 
Persia (beyond all the generals, cabinet ministers, 
and popular leaders) was one of these heroines, 
Mehr Banu, an inspector of the government 
schools for women. With considerable difficulty I 
obtained—through the kind offices of Miss Pom- 
eroy, a teacher in the American school for women 
—an interview with Mehr Banu. The meeting 
took place in the drawing-room of the American 
teachers’ house, and in spite of a certain visible 
embarrassment at meeting a male foreigner, 
Mehr Banu talked with freedom and great direct- 
ness. During most of the conversation she was un- 
veiled, and her singular beauty contributed not a 
little to her impressiveness. 

Mehr Banu is a graduate of the American 
school for women in Teheran, the first school to 
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which women were ever admitted in Persia. Be- 
ginning fifty years ago on a very small scale, that 
school is now a genuine force; the whole woman’s 
movement in the country depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the graduates of that school, 
and it supplies most of the teachers who are di- 
recting the development of instruction for women. 
Mehr Banu—who was born in the functionary 
class—obtained her family’s authorization to be- 
come a teacher, and very shortly afterward she 
was made an inspector of schools, one of the four. 
She is an officer of the League of Patriotic 
Women, the organization which has attempted to 
create, through the educated or semi-educated 
women of Teheran and the larger cities, a con- 
scious feminist effort. 

Mehr Banu explained, with a certain penetrat- 
ing melancholy, exactly what were the difficulties 
which women face in Persia. The important diffi- | 
culty is religious; the whole force of religion and 
superstition is against any improvement in the 
position of women, because the priests fear that 
the emancipation of the women will be followed, 
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as in Turkey, by the collapse of traditional Mo- 
hammedanism. Mehr Banu apparently did not 
hope to overcome this religious opposition by 
straight attack; she said that it would do no good 
to oppose or to disregard the priests. The only 
means of making any headway, she was con- 
vinced, was to persuade them. 

“There is nothing in the Koran,” she pointed 
out, ‘‘which orders that women should be veiled 
or that they should not receive education. There 
is nothing in the Koran which authorizes general 
polygamy; it is expressly stated in the Koran that 
a man may have more than one wife, up to the 
number of four, only if he is able to make them all 
happy. And since this is obviously impossible in 
most cases, it is clear that God’s will was never ex- 
pressed in favor of polygamy as a general social 
law.” 

According to Mehr Banu, the usages which 
have grown up under the protection of religion for 
the degradation of women can be changed by de- 
stroying their religious excuses. If it is made very 
clear that God, as revealed in the Koran, never 
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intended women to be reduced to their present 
status in Persia, great progress can be made. 
The mistake would be to attack the religion; this 
must be avoided at all costs. The whole propa- 
ganda of the League of Patriotic Women is di- 
rected in this sense. 

The League of Patriotic Women has never 
dared, as yet, attempt any propaganda in favor of 
the unveiling of the women. The most it has asked 
for, at present, is that opportunities for the edu- 
cation of women be increased. It would also like 
to see a legislative regularization of the divorce 
customs, with some sort of recognition of the 
woman’s existence as a human being, so that it 
would no longer be possible for a man to send 
his wife away whenever he gets tired of her. It is 
not claimed that women should, in their turn, be 
given the right to obtain a divorce if their hus- 
bands are cruel or unfaithful; since, indeed, the 
word “faithful” is understood to refer only to 
women, and the terms “faithful” and “unfaith- 
ful” are without meaning when applied to men, 
Mehr Banu said that the divorce law would have 
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to remain, for many years, unjust and completely 
one-sided. The best the women can hope for is to 
make the law a part of the civil code and invest the 
act of divorce, therefore, with a certain amount of 
solemnity which might have a restraining effect on 
many husbands. 

‘And it will be a great many more years before 
Persian women will be unveiled,” Mehr Banu 
said with a melancholy smile. ‘“‘We do not even 
think of that yet. We are very much behind all 
other Mohammedan countries, and everything is 
against us. The unveiling—I shall not live to 
Betsy 

She did not appear to be discouraged, however; 
and I have never seen anything more admirable 
than the calm with which she declared that she 
would pass her life in the schools, working for 
that distant day (which she did not expect to see) 
when Persian women would be set free. She said 
that marriage as it is at present understood in 
Persia inspired her with the most extreme disgust; 
she intended to continue her work as before, 
against whatever difficulties, in the hope that 
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within fifty or sixty years the emancipation of the 
andertin slaves might be accomplished. From a 
young and exceedingly beautiful woman this 
statement is both inspiring and a little sad; but 
the pioneers like Mehr Banu are doing more for 
the future of Persia than are all the politicians 
and generals—more, I should say, than is the 
shah himself, 

Another very exceptional Persian woman to 
whom I was presented in Teheran was Parvin 
Khanum, the daughter of a prominent newspaper 
editor. She is also a graduate of the American 
school, but she has taken no part in the woman’s 
movement. She is a poet of some distinction, and 
something of a celebrity on that account in 
Teheran; she is, moreover, a Persian scholar of 
considerable attainments, esteemed as an author- 
ity on the literature of the mystics. I first became 
interested in her when I learned that she had ob- 
stinately refused to teach literature and language 
to the queen; the courage and hardihood of such 
an attitude—withstanding the direct commands of 
Reza Shah, in the face of his known violence and 
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ungovernable temper—struck me with admira- 
tion. Parvin Khanum had been supported by her 
whole family in her resolution not to enter the 
palace, and with her family a very considerable 
slice of patrician opinion was allied; Reza, who 
is not accustomed to opposition from even the 
highest in the State, was obliged to give in to this 
thin, severe, bespectacled little girl. To have 
coerced Parvin Khanum would have been danger- 
ous for the shah—and Parvin Khanum was quite 
shrewd enough to realize it. Reza’s plan had been 
to establish Parvin as a sort of court poet, tutor 
to the queen and perhaps also to the crown prince 
at times; as a further inducement, his majesty sent 
word to Parvin that she would be permitted to 
read Persian history aloud to the King of Kings 
after dinner in the evenings. The girl was offered 
her own apartments at the palace, generous re- 
muneration, and the opportunity to exercise a con- 
siderable influence over the young queen and the 
royal family. She refused three times, each time 
with greater decision than before. “I could 
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never enter that palace,’ she said to me with a 
quiet, composed obstinacy. 

Parvin told me that the woman’s movement 
had all of her sympathy, but that she was con- 
stitutionally incapable of taking any part in it, 
and that often the leaders of the movement were 
guilty of indelicacies which she could not approve. 
She hoped that women might increasingly receive 
the advantages of education, and eventually per- 
haps even be unveiled, but she would never do 
anything toward that end; she believed that such 
activities should be left either to the men or to 
women of a different class from herself. 

Parvin Khanum exhibited an extraordinary 
timidity during the very lengthy conversation 
which I had with her. She sat in the darkest corner 
of the room, held her veil protectively across her 
face throughout the hour and a half when I was 
present, and nearly perished of the shock when I 
shook hands with her on departing. She is a type 
of educated woman which is not rare in the East; 
her development has been the result of the pro- 
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gressive ideas of her father and brothers, who 
wanted her to be educated; but if left to herself 
she would have been very much the usual lady of 
the anderin. 

Another Persian woman of interest in Teheran 
was the justly celebrated Sara Khanum, the only 
woman in Persia who does not wear the veil. She 
is almost as well known in the capital as the shah 
himself, I should think. She is a Persian lady of 
the functionary class, but was brought up in Rus- 
sia and married a Russian; when he was im- 
prisoned and killed during the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion she made her way back to Persia—a journey 
of extraordinary peril and difficulty at that time 
—and returned to her father’s family. She had 
never worn the chadar until this time, but when 
she returned to Persia it was necessary. She went 
into the anderiin, but after four months of it she 
threw off the veil. There was a very considerable 
row in her family about it—not to speak of the 
public—but Sara Khanum possesses a great fund 
of energy and determination, and moreover she. 
had become so completely Europeanized that to in-. 
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sist upon immuring her in a harem was manifestly 
foolish. 

Shortly after this she took another astonishing 
step: she obtained a job in the ministry of public 
works as a typist. To obtain this position she 
had to exhaust all the resources of political influ- 
ence and personal petition; it was the prime min- 
ister himself( Zoka-el-Molk, or Foroughi) who 
finally succeeded in winning the cabinet over for 
her. She is the only woman who has ever been em- 
ployed in a Persian government office. 

Sara Khanum has little in common with her 
Persian sisters, and she speaks Russian better 
than she does her native tongue; in appearance 
she is very much like any well-dressed and at- 
tractive European, and at a dinner or a reception 
she would be taken for a Frenchwoman or a Rus- 
sian. She has nevertheless taken some interest in 
the Persian woman’s movement, has attended 
some of the discussion meetings of the League of 
Patriotic Women, and has contributed not a little, 
by her own example, to the growing restlessness 
of the andertins of Teheran. 
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Sara Khanum’s most recent exploit was ac- 
complished shortly before I left Teheran; and it 
aroused my unbounded admiration. It had been 
suggested to her that she might go to the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial Exposition as a member 
of the Persian delegation, and that she could 
preside over some of the Persian exhibits there 
with more success than a man. The head of the 
Persian group sent to Philadelphia was Taghi 
Zadeh, one of the heroes of the war for the consti- 
tution (afterward minister for foreign affairs). 
He had already left Teheran when Sara Khanum 
was suggested as a member of his party. She tele- 
graphed to him (to Berlin) and immediately went 
to see the prime minister about it. The prime min- 
ister, an amiable and enlightened personage, was 
in favor of the idea; various people pointed out to 
him what a succés de curiosité a Persian lady 
would have in America. ‘The mere suggestion, 
however, struck horror into the hearts of the cab- 
inet ministers. 

Nothing daunted, Sara Khanum one day pre- 
sented herself before the council of ministers and 
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harangued them for an hour. She told them ex- 
actly what her plans were and what she would 
do in Philadelphia; she even brought into the 
cabinet meeting an armful of painted silk shawls 
which were part of the Persian products she would 
exhibit. She pointed out—with what I hold to be 
incontestable justice—that her shawls would 
arouse more interest in America than would the 
dried figs and sheep’s intestines which made up 
the rest of the Persian exhibits. 

The cabinet, however, preferred the dried figs 
and sheep’s intestines and voted against Sara 
Khanum. She thereupon departed for Paris, with 
her mind still firmly determined upon the Phila- 
delphia plan; after a week or two in Paris, during 
which the Persian legation there espoused her 
cause, the ministry of finance finally accorded her 
the necessary appropriation, and she proceeded to 
America. The difficulty with which she brought 
even the most intelligent of the Teheran leaders 
round to her plan displays perhaps better than 
anything else which came under my observation 
the Persian frame of mind with regard to women. 
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Many Persians of the court and government 
groups seemed to me to be positively terrified by 
Sara Khanum; in the entire history of Persia 
there has probably never been another woman who 
dared talk to a man as if she were his equal, with- 
out flattery or subterfuge. I saw her talking to 
Modarres, the mullah who leads the Clerical party 
in parliament, one day at a gathering in the house 
of one of the ministers; it seemed to me that old 
Modarres was in a perfect panic fright, afraid to 
look at her face and afraid to answer what she 
said to him. To a man like Modarres there is 
something absolutely awe-inspiring, not to say 
demoniacal, in the idea that a Persian woman— 
a pure-blood Persian woman—could have a mind 
of her own. 

Mehr Banu told me that there must be at least 
four or five thousand adult women in Persia who 
can read and write. The figure is very low, of 
course, but four or five thousand are enough; we 
have seen in Turkey what can be done by an en- 
ergetic minority of women. Persia is in every way 
more backward than Turkey; it will be long be- 
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fore Persia reaches Turkey’s stage of develop- 
ment. But nevertheless Persia, too, will eventually 
progress toward an entirely different conception 
of the social contract, in which the present injus- 
tices from land-owner to land-worker and from 
man to woman will cease to exist. 

The means toward that end, as has been fre- 
quently indicated by most of the Persian leaders, 
are two: the first is general popular education and 
the second is industrial development, dependent to 
a very large degree upon transportation. To effect 
the change from a medieval agrarian civilization 
to a modern industrial society is by no means an 
easy job; it is particularly difficult in a country 
which possesses no transportation system what- 
ever, and which has been cursed by geographical 
and climatic conditions which would have dis- 
couraged Job himself. But the development must 
inevitably take place, and a part of the present 
plan of the Persian Government is to establish a 
reserve fund for the construction of railways. 
With the omnipotent railway, which will one day 
open up the country, there will come modern con- 
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ditions—industry, the creation of two entirely 
new social groups, the industrial workman and the 
middle class employer; credit, the creation of in- 
vested wealth, capital—with all which they imply 
for evil or for good in the life of the people. 


CHAPTER VIII 
DECORATIVE ART AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Or access always difficult and in winter often 
impossible, the central plateau of Persia extends 
its desolate expanse from Teheran in the north 
to Meshed in the east and Shiraz in the south. 
Its height ranges from four to seven thousand feet 
above the sea; it opposes the traveler with snow, 
with floods, with reverberating heat. Except in an 
occasional oasis where mud huts or the dilapida- 
tions of some historic city maintain a bunch of 
precarious and huddled lives, there is no tree to 
break the wind’s force or give shelter from the 
vertical sun. Roads produced by the long tram- 
plings of the mule and the camel stretch illimit- 
ably across the stony plain, their monotony only 
broken by an occasional defile through some diffi- 
cult pass. Fawn is the prevailing color of the 


plateau, but there are mountains of livid green 
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and sullen purple, looking now like heaps of 
colossal tortoises, now like the wave-shaped peaks 
on a Chinese screen. And at dawn and sunset 
their flanks are suddenly smeared by shadows of 
a brilliant blue. Tall whirlwinds of dust move 
spitefully about the plain like thin, smoke- 
invested djinn, and the mirage unfolds rippling 
lakes, snatches them away, and sets cone-shaped 
hills floating like islands in the air. Limitless 
space, entire aridity are the usual impression of 
the traveler as he moves slowly for hundreds of 
miles across the plateau. 

It is this plateau which has produced the civili- 
zation of Iran; in the fantastic desolation of a 
country where no man can believe his own eyes 
all the magic of eastern fancy has its beginning. 
The djinn and enchanted valleys of the Arabian 
Nights, the palaces which are created and vanish 
in a moment are there; every traveler in Persia has 
seen them. And if many centuries of Persians have 
labored at the creation of their beautiful gardens 
and at the decoration of their houses and cities, it 


is because each city is an oasis separated from 
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each other city by those wide and terrible deserts 
which are the abode of the Evil One. It takes 
weeks to go by camel caravan, even now, from 
Teheran to Shiraz; what wonder that the artists 
and poets of Persia spent all their time glorifying 
those few cities? 

The passion for gardens, too, which is a basic 
characteristic of Persian life, is a product of this 
surrounding aridity. The decoration of house and 
garden was for many centuries in Persia a labor 
of love; the house and garden were an oasis in 
an oasis, and beyond was the desert. It took cour- 
age and an impelling motive for Persians to travel 
outside their own oasis in the old days; such 
journeys were not made often, and anything could 
be believed of what was distant. Those caravans 
which took their slow way, century after century, 
over the Golden Road which led from Baghdad to 
Samarkand were the agents of this civilization 
based upon the marvelous: they had seen miracles 
in the desert, and they could tell wondrous tales 
of Baghdad in Samarkand, as of Samarkand in 
Baghdad. 
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Persian decorative art—indigenous and hon- 
est, created by the conditions of Persian life— 
thus became perhaps the most distinctive expres- 
sion of the genius of the people. It may be that 
Persian poetry is a part of the great literature of 
the world; I am unable to read it except in trans- 
lation, and must confess that in translation it 
seems to me (even allowing for the translator’s 
ineptitude) exceedingly dull and didactic. Leav- 
ing literature, therefore, to one side, it is in dec- 
oration that we may find, even now, a beautiful 
and individual expression of Persia’s national 
character—in gardens, in rugs, in miniatures, 
illuminated manuscripts, carving, mosaic, em- 
broideries. The great primary arts of painting, 
music, sculpture, architecture, drama are non- 
existent in Persia; the only one which has ever 
been developed is architecture, and even there, as 
appears from all the buildings I have seen, no 
special national style was developed. The influ- 
ence of the Arabs is everywhere very pronounced 
in the actual architecture of any building; it is 
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only in its decoration, properly so called, that a 
special Persian character has expressed itself. 

But these decorative arts reached a very high 
level in Persia, particularly during the seven- 
teenth century, and have left us some very beauti- 
ful examples of a civilization which, it may safely 
be said, is gone forever. Except perhaps a very 
few varieties of rugs, little is done (or can be 
done) by the modern Persian in decoration, and 
that little is lamentable; but the Persians of past 
centuries did enough to surround the life even of 
our day in the Persian cities with some elements 
of absolute beauty. 

I was more impressed, I think, by the gardens 
than by any other of these elements. The garden in 
Persia is not an accessory to the house; the house 
is an accessory, rather, to the garden. Thus no- 
body in Persia (Persian or foreigner) refers to 
his house as a house; it is a ‘‘garden.” It is under- 
stood that a garden has a house in it, but the house 
is incidental. The word used in referring to a 
habitation is Bagh (garden); even the palaces 
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have names of that order, such as Gulistan (the 
Garden of Roses); or, in Shiraz, the Bagh-i- 
Takht (Garden of the Throne). 

And those gardens are, even now when so many 
of them are badly cared for, very beautiful. The 
oldest gardens are in Isfahan and Shiraz; those of 
Teheran seldom date very far back, but in most 
cases they adopt the principle of the Isfahan and | 
Shiraz gardens. A favorite design, which recurs 
many times in each of the cities, is the descending 
terrace scheme; there may be two or ten of these 
terraces, with water running constantly through 
them, level to level. There are sometimes foun- 
tains at the end of such a descent of terraces, and 
sometimes merely the square pool called a hoze. 
Trees are generally arranged in such a way as 
to give a vista from the house down to the end 
of these successive terraces; and in Shiraz an ad- 
ditional special characteristic is the black and 
beautiful cypress tree. In Isfahan and Teheran 
the garden is more likely to depend upon its flow- 
ers, and above all upon its roses, for its greatest 
effect. In spite of his romantic exaggerations, 
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Pierre Loti was not wrong in this; his Persian 
book. begins with a sentence which must give to 
anybody who has traveled in Persia—whatever 
his reasoned opinions—a certain momentary 
nostalgia: Oui veut venir avec mot voir a Ispahan 
la saison des roses. In the season of roses a Per- 
sian garden is indeed everything its poets have 
said of it. 

The great gardens—those belonging to the 
wealthier members of the aristocracy—sometimes 
show the influence of French or Italian landscape 
gardening; in the grounds of the shah’s palace 
at Teheran (I mean Reza’s own palace, the Dar- 
bar Pahlavi), for example, there is a great deal of 
formal and rather Frenchified arrangement. The 
same thing is true of some aspects of Fahrabad, 
the country garden of the deposed Shah Ahmad; 
and Salimanieh, the country palace of Vossuq- 
ed-Dowleh, has to me a very south-Italian look. 
But a great many others are neither French, nor 
Italian, nor even distinctly Persian in style; they 
are gardens pure and simple, and these are not the 
least attractive. 
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The smaller gardens, of which I saw only a 
few, seemed to me one of the most pleasant and 
winning things in the life of Persia. It seems that 
hardly any Persian is so poor as to do without 
some sort of garden (provided, of course, he has 
a roof over his head at all); almost all of the 
flat mud houses of Teheran and Isfahan have, 
behind their unprepossessing exteriors, a little 
garden or court-yard where flowers are assidu- 
ously cultivated, and where, if their owners are 
lucky, the nightingales will come and sing from 
time to time. These smaller gardens are generally 
unplanned, in any exact sense, and are much 
thicker than the great parks of the grandees. I 
went once with Mr. Pearson in Teheran to call 
upon an old mostowf, once an official of the min- 
istry of foreign affairs, but now quite poor and 
without a job; behind his house (a pretty startling 
house, by the way—full of gewgaws from Paris 
and Berlin) was one of the loveliest gardens I saw 
in Persia, thick and full of roses. There were so 
many nightingales that the old mostowfh com- 
plained bitterly about them; they kept him from 
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sleeping at night, he said. Even in the daytime 
they sang pretty continuously their delectable 
jug-jug-jug. This garden was very thick, cool, 
and somber; although it was very small, one 
could stand in the middle of it and have no idea 
of its restricted extent. There were roses of every 
kind, of every color; the old mostowfi, with 
courtly insistence, decorated us with yellow roses 
because yellow roses are rare in Teheran. 

The nightingales cannot be depended upon, 
however; they have no schedule, and they are 
capricious goddesses. It seems to be the fashion for 
travelers in Persia to say that they have never 
heard a nightingale; almost everything I have 
read by travelers—English, French, or American 
—produces the same testimony. Nevertheless, the 
nightingales do sing in quiet, shaded gardens. 
They do not bestow their favors upon lighted 
palaces where people are having dinner parties 
or receptions, and one could hardly blame a 
nightingale for refusing to compete with a jazz 
band; but in the secluded and quiet corners where 
so much of the ordinary life of Persia is lived the 
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nightingales are still faithful. I heard nightingales 
only three times, to be sure: once in the garden of 
the old mostowfi aforementioned, once in the 
garden of the former crown prince, and once in the 
lilac garden of the Moghber-ed-Dowleh andertin 
(which was at the time occupied by Americans). 
But I am sure that in hundreds of quiet, dark little 
gardens with high walls the nightingales are still 
singing in Persia, as they sang in the days of 
Hafiz and Saadi. 

The intrusion of European taste under Nasr- 
ed-Din Shah was almost ruinous to the purity of 
Persian decorative style, and it is very rare indeed 
in Persia to find a garden or house which is un- 
spoiled by incongruous Europeanisms. As every- 
where in the East, European taste was at first 
admired in Persia without being at all under- 
stood; as a result the royal family and the aristoc- 
racy have created some pretty shocking sights 
even in their most sumptuous palaces. When Tey- 
mortash, minister of the court, wanted the throne- 
room and museum hall of Gulistan decorated and 
rearranged for the coronation of Reza Shah, he 
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said to Lady Loraine and the Hon. Mrs. Nicol- 
son: “We don’t care about this sort of thing; it’s 
only for the Europeans that we want the rooms 
rearranged. So do with them exactly what you 
lrke.?? 

The royal palaces have particularly suffered 
from this attitude; Nasr-ed-Din Shah, in particu- 
lar, seems to have collected every portable object 
he saw in Europe, including tooth-brushes, 
clocks, combs, Dresden china shepherdesses, and 
bad portraits of inferior opera singers. Many of 
these objects interfere seriously with the enjoy- 
ment of otherwise delightful places. The throne- 
room of Gulistan itself, where Reza was crowned, 
contained—until Lady Loraine and Mrs. Nicol- 
son worked on it—an incredible assortment of 
such material, displayed with exactly the same 
emphasis as the priceless and beautiful jewels of 
the imperial family. The palace at Fahrabad, for 
another instance, possesses a great Second Em- 
pire clock and two sprightly bronze lions which 
supply a crashing incongruity in the midst of a 
very fine terraced garden. The same palace con- 
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tains, inside, some superb Indian wood-carving 
(black oak, I think, looking like walnut), com- 
pletely surrounded and almost effaced by quanti- 
ties of gilt clocks and metal figurines from Paris. 
The furniture of the palaces, too, is often in the 
worst European taste; 1t may be decades yet be- 
fore the Persians realize that their own things are 
better than any of the trash they so carefully 
bring from distant France and England. It would 
be better to have no chairs at all than most of the 
chairs in the palaces in Persia; and it certainly 
would be better if all the European incidental 
decorations of the past fifty years were thrown 
away. 

The rugs which used to constitute so much of 
the decoration of a Persian house have lost their 
supremacy since the invasion of European furni- 
ture, and it is incontestable that very few really 
beautiful rugs are made in Persia now. Every 
European or American who lives there collects 
rugs, thinks rugs, and talks rugs; but there are, 
nevertheless, no rugs to be seen in Persia so beau- 
tiful as the Persian rugs in the museums in Berlin 
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and New York, particularly New York. The rugs 
made now in Persia struck me as rather depress- 
ing objects for the most part; the rug experts 
(and every European who goes to Persia becomes 
a rug expert within his first week in the country) 
can tell you exactly why one rug is exceptionally 
good and another rug is not worth the money; but 
all the reasoning in the world cannot make them 
beautiful as a Chinese rug is beautiful, or as an 
old Persian rug is beautiful. Some of them (a 
great many of them, I should say) are exception- 
ally and memorably hideous. The reasons why 
they are good or bad, according to the experts, are 
reasons which have nothing to do with beauty; an 
expert will tell you that a certain rug (an object 
which you have regarded with loathing for the 
past fifteen minutes) is very beautiful because it 
has the proper weave, the proper texture, the 
proper dyes, the authentic tribal character. But 
all these reasons cannot change the look of the 
thing, when anybody with two eyes can see that 
it is astonishingly ugly. 

Ugliness of color and design, however, is no 
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drawback to a Persian rug; and IJ have been sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm which European col- 
lectors can work up about the “‘good”’ qualities of 
an object which ought to give any ordinary per- 
son a headache. 

To this sweeping indictment there are, of 
course, many exceptions. Certain Turkoman and 
Baluchi rugs are very agreeable in both color and 
design, and would be quite supportable in small 
quantities—in such quantities as they were 
meant to be supported in, and in their proper place, 
which is on the floor. But any visitor to Persia 
gets a surfeit of rugs in a small space of time 
(unless he becomes an enthusiast); they are too 
many, too violent, too religiously talked about by 
all Europeans and Americans, and even by some 
Persians. Rugs cover the floors, the chairs, the 
sofas, the walls, the balconies, the stairs, and 
sometimes even the tables in many of the houses 
of Teheran. A revival in the true and legitimate 
art of rug-making (the art in which the aim 
was to make not a so-called “good” rug, but a 
beautiful one) may come whenever the rug con- 
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noisseurs as a whole recover from their mistaken 
zeal. I look for a great improvement along this 
line when golf is introduced into Persia; the rug 
talkers will become golf talkers, and although the 
general level of conversation may not be greatly 
elevated, the status of the art of rug-making will 
be. 

The leisurely and dignified life which is pur- 
sued in the houses of the Persian upper class is 
—in spite of the absurdities introduced by Eu- 
rope—still a very charming, a delightful thing. 
Obliterating, for the moment, the misery of the 
masses of the people, there is a pleasant serenity 
in Persian life which has been for many years 
unknown in the western world. The Persians are 
ceremonious in the extreme; but they are also 
hospitable, courtly, affable, and charming. The 
men of the upper class—and of course one al- 
most never sees the women—are cultured and in- 
telligent; they talk very well, and they have per- 
haps the most thoroughgoing politeness, in the 
best sense of that abused word, which could be 
found anywhere. A guest is to them still what a 
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guest historically should be in Islam; they still 
have all the charm of a vanished age—an age 
when time did not count, when life was made to 
be lived peacefully and with great dignity. 

It is doubtful if a much more agreeable exist- 
ence could be found anywhere than the life of 
a Persian of the privileged class. He is interested 
chiefly in his family and his garden; he may col- 
lect illuminated manuscripts or miniatures, and 
he has a very pleasant relationship with a limited 
number of people, all of whom bear a definite 
fixed rank with respect to him. The Persian lan- 
guage has three forms of address, one for equals, 
one for superiors, and one for inferiors; the world 
is very static for the most part. Some Persians of 
this class (the Gavam-el-Molk, hereditary mayor 
of Shiraz, one of the greatest of the grandees, is 
an example) lead lives which would supply a phi- 
losopher’s model. The Gavam-el-Molk main- 
tains a steady paternal interest in his great estates, 
on which he has built some model villages; he 
devotes much time and study to the protection of 
the treasures of his native city, and particularly to 
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the preservation and decoration of the tombs of 
the poets; he is devoted to his beautiful wife, who 
is the only lady of high position in Persia who 
has been permitted to attend European lunch- 
eons where men were present. He owns various 
town and country houses with gardens, in which 
he finds another consistent interest. This, with an 
occasional incursion into politics, constitutes a 
life which is as full as any life could be in west- 
ern Europe (and, I should think, as useful), 
without losing thereby any of the quiet, leisurely 
charm of old Persia. 

The Persian aristocracy is not at all religious, 
although the mass of the people from time to time 
(as during the annual Muharram orgies) become 
hysterically devoted to the observances of their 
rather debased version of Mohammedanism, In 
the house of any grandee wine and music are not 
only permitted but thoroughly enjoyed; good wine 
at that, and sometimes even good music. The only 
manifestation of religious prejudice I ever saw in 
the official world of ‘Teheran was on the part of 
Modarres, the great mullah who leads the parlia- 
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mentary Clerical party. Modarres refuses to at- 
tend any reception or gathering of any sort at 
which there is wine or music. Modarres, for this 
reason, was absent from a great many festivi- 
ties during the coronation period. 

Some families of the aristocracy have been edu- 
cated in Europe for two or three generations; in 
such families it is very difficult to observe any 
particular differences from the ordinary customs 
of such people anywhere. The one difference 
which persists, even in the household of a man 
like Prince Firuz, who was educated in France 
and whose son Muzaffar was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, is that the feminine part of the 
family remains secluded. 

The life of the capital, at least in the govern- 
ment and diplomatic worlds, combines the agree- 
able qualities of Persian life with the usual Eu- 
ropean customs in a way which has a special 
charm of its own. In this life even the occasional 
absurdities inevitable in such a combination be- 
come delightful in themselves. I never could hear 
the imperial military band play ‘Yes, We Have 
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No Bananas” at a sumptuous and dignified eve- 
ning reception in Teheran without a chortle. 
There is something absurdly agreeable about such 
incongruities; and the incongruities were never 
lacking. “Yes, We Have No Bananas” in par- 
ticular was always with us; one never knew at 
what moment the band would play that ridiculous 
tune—even at the court garden party, the official 
receptions, the great evening “‘shows’’—even while 
the fireworks were streaking the name of his Im- 
perial Majesty the King of Kings across the 
southern sky. 

Entertainment in Teheran is very lavish, and 
during the coronation period it was particularly 
so. Every foreign legation, every cabinet minister, 
and every Persian of position gave at least one 
large evening party to celebrate the coronation, 
and since the same people were asked to all of 
them, there was a scramble for dates. All Teheran, 
European as well as Persian, professed to be 
worn to a shadow when this period of gaiety was 
over; but I am sure they nevertheless enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 
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Such celebrations can be managed in Persia, 
thanks to the size of the houses and the multitudes 
of servants, on a scale which is a good deal more 
rare in western Europe. The coronation affairs 
generally began with a dinner to the cabinet min- 
isters, the ambassadors, and heads of missions, 
and various people of important position, such as 
Dr. Millspaugh and the heads of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. At the same time, as in Europe, a large 
evening party was the pretext for a whole crop of 
smaller dinners at other houses; the result of this 
was that the guests never got to the main show in 
time to see the fireworks, which was a great pity. 
I saw part of the fireworks one night, at a party 
given by the Shokat-el-Molk, hereditary governor 
of one of the Indian border provinces; they were 
superb. Persian fireworks are more beautiful, 
more ingenious, more dazzling, than fireworks 
ever are nowadays in Europe. Fireworks have 
been on a decline in the western world since the 
eighteenth century, but in Persia they are still an 
important part of every large festivity, and a very 
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delightful part at that. It was unfortunate that 
hardly anybody ever arrived in time to see them. 
One of the most appealing things about these 
fétes in Teheran was that they were reproduced, 
on the following night, for the ‘“‘people’”’—that 1s, 
for anybody who chose to go. The same fireworks 
and the same inexhaustible supplies of food and 
drink, the same sumptuous decorations which fig- 
ured the night before for the host’s invited guests 
were produced again for the entire population of 
the town, or as much of it as could crowd into 
the gardens. The streets outside such a house or 
palace, too, remained decorated for two days— 
hung with rugs, sometimes tented, always lifted 
out of their quotidian drabness for a while. 
These evening festivities included every sort of 
entertainment. There was always a large card- 
room or card-rooms, in which the Persian digni- 
taries exercised their inexplicable passion for 
poker; there were always two or three supper- 
rooms, a ball-room, and a bar with inexhaustible 
supplies of champagne, whisky, and lemon 
squashes. The gardens were decorated with Per- 
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sian lanterns, which are very much like Japanese 
lanterns, but rather prettier (vaguer design, with 
paler coloring ). The younger Persians are fond of 
dancing, but their elders content themselves with 
looking on; however, they do a good deal of that. 
The sheikh of Mohammerah was one of the pic- 
turesque elements of these festivities; the dancing 
apparently exercised a great fascination over him, 
and he used to sit motionless for hours gazing 
at it. 

Precedence and the other details of ceremony 
command very serious attention in Teheran, and 
more especially in the Persian official class itself. 
An American hostess told me that it was not at all 
unusual for a Persian minister or prince to send 
word a day in advance to find out exactly where 
he was to be placed at dinner; if he was not satis- 
fied, presumably he had a sudden illness to pre- 
vent his coming. A Persian official would rather 
be uncomfortable and save his prestige than sac- 
rifice a little prestige and enjoy himself, ap- 
parently. 

The first dinner I went to in Teheran was given 
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for Sir John Cadman; he sat at the right of the 
hostess, and the Sardar Assad (then minister of 
posts and telegraphs), who was the highest rank- 
ing personage present after the guest of honor, sat 
at her left. The laws of precedence (far more un- 
breakable than the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians) so decreed that nct a person within shout- 
ing distance of his excellency could speak a word 
of Persian; the poor man sat throughout the din- 
ner, bouche bée, smiling heroically when some 
misguided person directed a few words at him in 
French or English. Some time had elapsed after 
the women left the room before an inspiration in- 
duced somebody to mention the word “poker’’; 
his excellency brightened up at once, exclaimed 
“Poker!” several times in rapid succession, and 
settled down to a serious evening of card-playing, 
at which he won, I believe, all the money from 
everybody. The game of poker has been a god- 
send to many a worried host or hostess in Teheran, 
where in the nature of things so many people be- 
long to the same small world without speaking 
the same language. 
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The ordinary international language for con- 
versational purposes in Persia is, of course, 
French; and there is about as much bad French 
to be heard in Teheran as anywhere. A lively 
general conversation between four or five Per- 
sians, a Pole, two Englishmen, two Americans, a 
German, and an Egyptian, all speaking French, 
is an absurdity fit for the stage of the Palais 
Royal. But it happens every day in Teheran. 

Sometimes this supplies a little quiet amuse- 
ment. Once I heard a compatriot of mine announc- 
ing to a Persian, in French which must have hurt, 
that “here comes Madame X in a new night- 
gown.” It did not really seem possible that Ma- 
dame X (the wife of a European diplomat) had 
turned up in her night-gown, but I craned my 
neck to see. Madame X looked very much as 
usual, and I could only conclude that my fellow- 
countryman had thought robe de nuit meant 
evening dress. 

The classic piece of French jargon in Persia is 
recounted by Sir Percy Sykes, who was in Shiraz 
with the South Persia Rifles when the Farman 
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Farma was governor there. One day, in the midst 
of the disastrous influenza epidemic, his highness 
_ arrived at Sir Percy Sykes’s office, exclaiming in 
distress: “Quel désastre! Quel désastre! Le demi- 
monde de Shiraz est mort!” 

One of the characteristics of the Persian punc- 
tiliousness in social intercourse is the regard 
shown for titles. The shah is almost never referred 
to as ‘‘the shah” in conversation; everybody says 
“his majesty,’ or even “his imperial majesty,’’ in 
full, The prime minister is addressed as “‘your 
highness,” and spoken of as “his highness.” All 
the princes of the royal family (even those like 
the Farman Farma, Prince Firuz, and the young 
Prince Muzaffar, whose relationship to the throne 
was distant) are ‘“‘highnesses,”’ and a great num- 
ber of less important people—tribal princes, 
hereditary rulers of outlying provinces, etc.—are 
also “‘highnesses.”’ The cabinet ministers and most 
of the grandees are addressed as ‘‘your excel- 
lency.” To a visitor from the West, where all of 
this deferential protocol ceased to exist years ago, 
this seems at first a very cumbersome and useless 
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way of speaking; when one reflects that the great- 
est sovereigns in Europe are content to be called 
“sir,” it seems a little foolish to be so extravagant 
of homage before numbers of relatively unim- 
portant people. But after a while this courtliness 
of address grows to have its charm, too, as a part 
of that general old-fashioned serenity of Persian 
life. 

The old-fashioned serenity of Persian life, 
however, when domesticated in the strictly Euro- 
pean world of the capital, is not quite so attractive. 
The ceremoniousness of the Persians themselves, 
rooted in a formal and revered tradition, is— 
when one grows used to it—very charming. But 
in Europeans it acquires an unpleasantly Anglo- 
Indian tinge, pretentious and colonial. There is a 
whole rigmarole of calling and card-dropping and 
precedence and what not, which occupies a good 
many hours out of every week, and which suc- 
ceeds in becoming an interest in life without really 
satisfying anybody. There are social customs in 
Persia which have ceased to exist in Europe for 
the past twenty years, but which every visitor to 
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Teheran must observe if he wishes to avoid the 
general disapproval. The business of calling is 
one of these; some people must be called upon, 
others apparently are satisfied if they get a piece 
of white pasteboard with a name on it, and still 
others, who would seem to be the true philoso- 
phers, are content to have the piece of white paste- 
board sent to them by a servant. Some of the 
European or American hostesses expect everybody 
who has been asked to dinner to call very soon 
afterward; and a dinner jacket is a garment which 
Teheran regards as almost indecent, suitable only 
for meals eaten in the strictest privacy. For any 
dinner party grande tenue is the rule; in the after- 
noon the world blossoms forth in tails and tall 
hats. All this dressing up appalled me, and with 
good reason; I had brought two suits to Teheran. 
I could never forget the acute discomfort of sitting 
in the pavilion of the ministry of foreign affairs 
at the imperial review of the Amnieh (the road 
guard); surrounded by soberly garbed and dis- 
approving Persian officials, I was dressed in the 
most irreverent of gray tweeds. As soon as his im- 
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perial majesty and his little son had taken their 
places on their widely separated thrones, I found 
a convenient hole in the back of the rug-hung pa- 
vilion and vanished. Official Teheran is no place 
for anybody who, as we say, “travels light.” 

At the same time, for all its formality, life in 
the Persian capital is unreservedly delightful; the 
hospitality of the Persians forgives everything in 
their guests, and I have only the most pleasant 
memories of those many beautiful houses and 
those many perfect hosts. Some of the smallest and 
most insignificant details contribute to the general 
impression of leisure, of dignity, of the gracious- 
ness of life. One of these is the absence of the tele- 
phone between houses; messages are sent by hand, 
and may arrive at any hour. There are a good 
many more motor cars than I had expected; and 
especially later in the summer, when the court and 
the government and diplomatic people have moved 
up into the hills of Shemran, there are long and 
very pleasant drives to be made every day. Persian 
chauffeurs are fond of driving very rapidly; and 
all day long during the summer the motors streak 
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up and down the hill from Shemran to the city. 
The road to Shemran is the best in Persia, and is 
kept in good repair because the shah drives one of 
his Rolls-Royces over it every day; at regular in- 
tervals men are stationed to keep throwing water 
from the stream alongside on the road to lay the 
dust, and the drive is cool and always agreeable. 

Persian tea is extraordinarily good and figures 
very largely in the day’s program for everybody, 
in any sort of business or in any class. Wherever 
you go in Teheran, to a house or to an office or 
even to the imperial court, you are given tea the 
moment you arrive; it is possible to imbibe a sur- 
prising amount of tea during one day, I discov- 
ered. Generally it is not necessary for the host even 
to order the tea; it is brought in automatically by 
the servants as soon as they see that somebody has 
come in. It is a pleasant and leisurely habit, and 
derives from the old philosophical disregard for 
time. Thus, if you have an appointment with a 
Persian minister you are quite likely to be kept 
waiting for an hour or more beyond the time ap- 
pointed, but during that hour you will be brought 
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quantities of tea. Persian tea, unlike other varie- 
ties of that amiable beverage, is as good in the 
morning as in the afternoon, and the samovar is 
always steaming in a Persian house or office. 

All Persians appear to be fond of society—so 
fond of it that they expect callers to remain, as a 
rule, at least one hour, even if the business of the 
call can be done in five minutes. It is further ex- 
pected that the guest eat and drink a good deal: 
Persian sweetmeats (which I did not much like, 
but which many foreigners find very good) and 
tea, followed by sherbet, are generally handed 
round. The sherbet is dangerous, being made with 
very dirty ice and poisonous water, but the Per- 
sians drink a good deal of it. In the houses of the 
grandees sherbet has ceased to be the favored 
drink, and the guest is much more likely to be 
offered a whisky and soda. Music does not figure 
much as an item of entertainment, except at very 
large receptions; once, however, I spent an inter- 
esting afternoon at the house of a Bahai (one of 
the Persians employed in the British legation) 
whose mother played the Persian tar while a 
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younger son sang some spicy political ballads 
about various dignitaries. The Baha religion dis- 
countenances the seclusion of women, and in that 
house we were introduced to all of the feminine 
portion of the family. 

The tar was used also as an accessory to a Per- 
sian marionette show which I saw one day at the 
French legation. It was an immensely funny show, 
by the way, and ought to be seen in Europe some 
day. The man who played the tar kept up all the 
dialogue of the show while his accomplice pulled 
the strings; the tar, an ordinarily agreeable but 
expressionless stringed instrument, grew pos- 
itively dramatic under his fingers at the entrance 
of his imperial majesty the shah in the climax of 
the drama. 

Other diversions besides the pleasures of con- 
versation, eating, drinking, and occasional music 
are very rare in the ordinary life of Persia. It 
must not be supposed that dancing and large eve- 
ning parties are very common; dancing is, of 
course, restricted to a very limited circle, hardly 
more than the Europeanized younger generation 
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of the aristocracy. The ordinary Persian would 
regard it with horror; and even if he wished to 
dance, he would have nobody to dance with. The 
lavish evening entertainments of the coronation 
period are also exceptional; in the provinces they 
are very rare, and even in Teheran they are not 
frequent under ordinary conditions. The quotid- 
ian diversions of Persian life are of a much 
quieter nature. 

Polo, which was originally a Persian game, 
seems to have disappeared from Persia during 
more than a century, but it is played now by in- 
creasing numbers of young Persians. There is an 
enthusiastic club at Teheran where there are two 
polo games a week, and some of the younger Per- 
sians, like the Sardar Akram (son-in-law of 
Vossuq-ed-Dowleh), are very keen. The Sardar 
Akram has six or eight fine Arab ponies, which he 
showed me one day at Salimanieh, his father-in- 
law’s country palace; he was very proud of them, 
and told me all about their origins and private 
lives. One skittish little mare of a clear golden 
color, beautiful enough to inspire an Arab poet, 
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was from Baghdad; he had paid for her the enor- 
mous price of two hundred and fifty tomans, he 
said. When I told him that trained polo ponies 
command very high prices in America, and that 
some people are happy to pay fifteen hundred 
dollars for a good one, he became very reflective. 
‘We must organize a trade in polo ponies,” he 
said decidedly, ‘‘and everybody in Persia will be- 
come rich. We can buy them for a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty tomans here and sell them in 
America for fifteen hundred.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PERSIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD EUROPE 


THE relations of the Persian Empire with Euro- 
pean powers, and the attitude of the Persian peo- 
ple themselves toward Europe, do not display that 
self-conscious nationalism which has been of re- 
cent years—particularly since the war—character- 
istic of Oriental peoples. What Gobineau observed 
in 1851 remains a circumstance profoundly reve- 
latory of the Persian attitude toward the West: 
the merchants of Teheran, when their sovereign 
appealed to them to rise and resist the British in- 
vader, prepared with satisfaction to sell all their 
stocks to the invader whenever he came. 

No anti-European movement exists in Persia, 
and Bolshevist propaganda has not succeeded in 
creating much of a feeling of opposition to Eu- 
ropean economic privilege. The Persians of all 


classes have a remarkably tolerant attitude toward 
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religious and national minorities; they have had 
few persecutions recorded in their history, and 
unlike the Arabs or the Christians, they have 
never systematically exercised group cruelty upon 
aliens or dissenters. The foreigner in the bazaar 
of a Persian city nowadays is the object of some 
idle curiosity, but never, so far as I know, of hos- 
tility. Mass movements of xenophobia such as 
have existed in China, Syria, Arabia, India are 
unknown to Persian history, because the feelings 
which bring about such movements are unknown 
to Persian character. One is tempted at first to at- 
tribute this acceptance of the foreigner to intel- 
lectual laziness, incapacity to understand the 
dangers of foreign domination, or lack of physical 
energy; and indeed there are probably some ele- 
ments of truth in such explanations. It is more 
likely, however, that Persia is merely slower to 
awaken to the nationalist impulse than are other 
countries of the East. The foreigner came more 
gradually to Persia than to Egypt, India, or the 
Arabian states; and there has never been a de- 
termined attempt on the part of any foreign power 
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in the past hundred years to conquer Persia by 
force of arms. Thus Persia has been spared those 
immediate and terrible stimuli which in the cases 
of other Oriental nations have produced the hatred 
of the foreigner. 

Persia is now in the stage of the China of the 
eighteen-nineties, the Egypt of the mid-nineteenth 
century—hospitable to European culture and its 
representatives, courteous in the extreme to every 
manifestation of the more recognizably advanced 
civilization of the West. Opposition to change is 
felt most strongly in the tribes of mixed blood, the 
Lurs, the Bakhtiaris, the Qashgais, but even here 
the opposition is to change—not specifically to 
foreigners or to foreign infiltration. Scarcely any 
Persian is above accepting foreign aid to achieve a 
given end; and so long as this easy opportunism 
governs the relations of politicians toward their 
potential aggressors, there can be little real na- 
tionalism perceptible in the atmosphere of public 
affairs. If Russia were not checked by England, 
and England by Russia, it is probable that all this 
would have been changed decades ago by a con- 
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quest of Persia; the people conquered could not 
have maintained their indifference. But the for- 
eigner now has little real opposition to face in the 
lethargic nation, and such opposition as there is 
lacks organization and leadership. The spirit of 
the nation is not so much broken as somnolent: no 
vividly perceived national danger has yet aroused 
the masses. 

The tolerant, easy-going, imperturbable nature 
of Persians in general has permitted much of the 
present and past aggression on the body of the 
ancient Persian Empire. If Persia had suspected 
the extent and seriousness of Russia’s plans in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, Persian 
money and men would have reinforced the strug- 
gling peoples of central Asia instead of permitting 
Khiva and Bokhara to succumb. And if Persia 
had possessed an accurate knowledge of Europe 
and the Europeans—something beyond the rather 
simpliste knowledge of Morier’s Hajji Baba— 
something could have been done before 1850 to 
weaken England’s hold on India and the Persian 
Gulf. What has happened cannot be undone, and 
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even the Persians of today who are aware of the 
perpetual aggressive tendency of the powers to the 
north and southeast cannot advance any independ- 
ent program against them. The traditional Per- 
sian policy, when faced with a militant and 
acquisitive Europe, is to play one of the powers 
against the other. This was true in Napoleon’s 
day and it is just as true now. A weak State in 
Persia’s position finds it very difficult to do any- 
thing else. 

The personal attitude of the Persians toward the 
West graduates itself, like the social classes them- 
selves, from one astonishing extreme to the other. 
The governing classes—which is to say all of the 
educated people of the country and some unedu- 
cated feudatories, true “‘vestigial remnants’’—ap- 
pear to have a sort of conviction of inferiority be- 
fore Europe. They say: ‘Of course we cannot do 
such things in Persia,” or, “Naturally this is im- 


y] 


possible for us,” or again, “Our people are not 
like European people; they do not want to change 
or to work.” The upper class Persian’s idea of 


Europe’s formidableness is only less surprising 
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than his idea of the decadence of his own people. 
If one were to adopt the conclusions of the edu- 
cated Persian about his own people, one would 
indeed think Persia embarked, as Sir Percy Sykes 
remarks with mournful satisfaction, ‘‘on the 
broad road which leads to destruction.” 

The lower class, which has the most rudi- 
mentary and restricted experience of Europeans, 
has a simple characterization for any Faranghi. 
The Faranghi is a very shrewd fellow for busi- 
ness—like the Jew or the Armenian, to whom he is 
closely akin—but can be cheated on small things, 
because he is somewhat insane; the Faranghi has 
numerous astonishing peculiarities, such as a 
mania about drinking water; the Faranghi is tall, 
blond, and a complete heathen. If greeted with 
smooth words the Faranghi is harmless, and he 
buys much goods. This is about as much as the 
Persian of the prevailing type is likely to think 
about a European. As for debating the dangers of 
the European invasion or the profit and loss in- 
volved in the European economic penetration, the 
ordinary Persian would never think of it. 
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Differentiation between the various Faranghi 
groups is beyond the average uneducated Persian 
—merchant, servant, muleteer, camel-driver, beg- 
gar. In a general way he finds it useful to classify 
them in two groups, one of which is addressed as 
“‘sahib” and the other as ‘“‘m’sieu,”’ or more char- 
acteristically ‘‘m’siou.”” The perspicacity of the 
merchants and beggars in distinguishing between 
these two is remarkable. Englishmen, Americans, 
Germans, and others conforming to a roughly 
Nordic physical type (Frenchmen very often in- 
cluded) are addressed as ‘“‘sahib.”’ Many of the 
French, the Italians, and even the Levantines, if 
they do not speak Persian well enough to exclude 
them from the Faranghi customs, are addressed 
as ‘‘m’siou.”? Toward the south, where British in- 
fluence is supreme, the “m’siou”’ vanishes alto- 
gether, and Europeans become “‘sahib.”’ 

One of the sources of the Russian’s strength, at 
least potentially, is that he does not demand a 
foreign and meaningless title from the Persian. 
The Russian always did exert himself rather more 
than most other Europeans to learn the Persian 
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language and customs; nowadays the Russian 
teaches the Persian to call him “comrade.” Brit- 
ish and French power in the Orient is based upon 
the conception of the superiority of the European 
race—a conception expressed in that perpetual ad- 
monition of the Anglo-Indian, so irritating to the 
curious-minded, ‘‘not to let the white race down.” 
Russian power is based upon the categorically 
opposed principle of the brotherhood of man. The 
one thing which holds it back in Persia is not, 
after all, the might of Great Britain, but the fact 
that the mass of the people has not yet reached 
that stage of development in which self-respect 
prefers the term “comrade” to the terms “‘sahib” 
and ‘‘m’siou.”’ 

This combination of a conviction of inferiority 
to Europe on the part of the ruling class, and of 
incomprehension on the part of the masses, is 
particularly unfortunate for Persia. It would be 
disastrous enough to any country; in Persia it is 
a major problem. Few indeed are the Irani— 
Mirza Hossein Khan Alai, once minister at Wash- 
ingtcn, and Foroughi (Zoka-el-Molk) are among 
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them—who have surmounted both these obstacles 
and achieved an intelligent but unintimidated 
comprehension of western civilization. 

The visit of the League of Nations Opium 
Commission to Persia provoked numerous mani- 
festations of the alternate deference and incompre- 
hension which characterize Persian regard for the 
West. The American financial administration was 
kept busy during those months explaining the 
Opium Commission to the Persian Government 
and the Persian Government to the Opium Com- 
mission. The commission, headed by Colonel 
Frederic A. Delano, an American, had as its task 
the formulation of a report to the League recom- 
mending partial suppression of Persia’s opium 
crop according to a scheme which the committee 
was sent to Persia to work out. Dr. Millspaugh 
and the American administrators in general— 
Colonel MacCormack, director of internal reve- 
nue, in particular—took the League commission 
under their guardianship; at Dr. Millspaugh’s 
suggestion, the Persian Government made the 
members of the commission guests of the nation 
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during their visit. That visit lasted through the 
spring and part of the summer of 1926, and the 
commission was treated with the most distin- 
guished consideration by the Persian Government 
and aristocracy. The palace of the Sardar-i-Jang 
(cousin of the Sardar Assad and the Amir-i- 
Jang), one of the great Bakhtiari princes, was 
placed at its disposal in Teheran, and the Gov- 
ernment supplied motor cars and other perqui- 
sites—including, J remember, a superb Persian 
bath with an expert rubber whose services the 
commission’s European pudeur never permitted 
it to accept. 

Every source of information was opened to the 
commission, so far as was possible. Colonel De- 
lano and his associates (Professor Cavara of the 
University of Naples and M. Cayla, a French ex- 
pert, assisted by Mr. Chester Purves of the League | 
Secretariat and Mr. Archibald MacLeish) trav- 
eled into every province of Persia, including those 
which produce no opium at all; they were given 
every. opportunity to form their opinions freely. 
The report as finally drawn up by the committee 
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when it returned to Geneva was then submitted 
to Dr. Millspaugh and the Persian Government 
for consideration. The arguments and consul- 
tations so delayed matters that the report was not 
presented to the League of Nations Council until 
March 11, 1927. 

Colonel Delano was a railway expert, Professor 
Cavara a botanist, and M. Cayla an expert on 
soil and crops. Their investigation (and, one may 
reasonably suppose, their report) followed two 
main lines: first, the study of crops which might 
be substituted for opium so as to save Persia from 
economic crises in the event of limitation of the 
opium crop; second, the study of transportation 
as related to the agricultural problem—i. e., the 
extent to which a carefully planned railway could 
make other forms of agriculture pay in the opium 
country. 

Although the report of the commission has 
urged reduction of the Persian output of opium by 
10 per cent. annually, I know that when its mem- 
bers left Persia they were exceedingly pessimistic 
in regard to the possibility of any extensive sub- 
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stitution of crops for opium. Opium is perhaps 
the easiest thing in the world to grow; it requires 
no care, no weed can choke it, and it survives al- 
most any laziness or ignorance which the farmer 
may lavish upon it; it yields more cash value to 
the acre than any other crop known. It is ideally 
suited to the demands of a degraded and serflike 
agricultural class. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to find in Persia anything which could pretend to 
be an economically equivalent substitute. Silk, 
cotton, tea were all studied in their turn; they are 
good substitutes, but demand both intelligence and 
method in their cultivation. Moreover, for years 
they would not produce a fraction of what the 
opium crop now gives the Persian peasant and 
land-owner. 

The ideas of the commission were fairly clear 
when they returned to Teheran in late May, a 
year ago, after the completion of their various 
tours to the south, east, and north. Then began a 
series of conferences with government officials and 
with the American financial administration which 
could only have served to badger and harass the 
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League’s investigators. ‘The purpose of the Ameri- 
can financial administrators was, of course (and 
quite rightly), to stave off a too unfavorable re- 
port, as the Persian national economy simply 
could not endure too drastic treatment of the 
opium problem. The purpose of the Persian offi- 
cials themselves, in so far as they had one, was 
to obtain some simple solution which would sat- 
isfy the League—that immense, revered, and so 
vaguely perceived institution—and at the same 
time change nothing in Persia. 

Foroughi was then prime minister, and he 
arranged a series of meetings between the Opium 
Commission and the Persian political leaders. 
One of these meetings produced a gem of Hajji 
Baba reasoning from the fertile brain of Modar- 
res, the leader of the Clerical party. 

The Opium Commissioners, aided by the 
American administrators and the prime minister, 
were endeavoring to make it quite clear just what 
the opium problem was and why the nations of 
Europe and America wished to restrict the traffic 
in that drug. It had just been explained that the 
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drug was so harmful that the effort of the nations 
was to be directed toward a restriction of the 
traffic in opium to a volume sufficient for the 
medicinal needs of the world. Upon this, Modar- 
res rose (he had a solemn and portentous manner 
when he was on his feet, and knew it) to make 
the suggestion that in this case the ideal solution 
was found: Persia could produce all the opium 
for the medical needs of the world, and both 
Persia and the League would be satisfied. 

This would be merely funny, of course, were it 
not for the fact that Modarres stuck to his point, 
and that behind Modarres stand all the forces of 
superstition, ignorance, and reaction. For the 
mullahs themselves, that great political priest- 
hood which controls so much of the will of the 
country, speak through Modarres and through 
him throw the dead weight of organized religion 
against the stirrings of progress. 

It would be a safe guess that the League of 
Nations will not immediately, or even within a 
short period of years, induce the Persian Govern- 
ment to suppress any part of the opium produc- 
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tion of the country. Colonel MacCormack is said 
to have explained to the League of Nations Coun- 
cil that, in regard to the reduction proposed by 
the League program, Persia could, for economic 
reasons, accept only a trial period of three years. 
The American administrators, however, may be 
able, by their own method of discouraging the 
opium producer, to achieve some measure of re- 
form: taxation rigorously collected establishes a 
sounder and surer control than would a wholesale 
prohibition which could not be enforced. 

The Persian Government in general regards 
the League of Nations with great respect as a 
formal decorative composition, but the League’s 
practical value to Persia is negligible. Some minor 
advantage accrues now and then when Persia’s 
vote can be used to England’s purposes, thus serv- 
ing as an instrument of exchange; but such in- 
stances are rare. The Persian relation to the 
League would have been far different if Lord 
Curzon in 1919 had pursued his policy to its logi- 
cal conclusion and demanded a mandate for 
Persia; with the Government which then ruled at 
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Teheran (Vossuq-ed-Dowleh and his friends) 
there would have been little difficulty, and 
France’s objections might have been silenced by 
compensations elsewhere. But Lord Curzon’s 
nineteenth-century mind revolted at the frankness 
of such a course; he preferred the more palatable 
formula of the Anglo-Persian convention, upon 
which British policy in Persia was destined to 
experience a serious disaster. 

The long discussed railway across Persia, 
which is to open up the country to development, 
and which must influence to an incalculable extent 
the future of the nation, has always served as a 
center for the battles of those in Persia who hold 
conflicting views toward the European powers. 
The Mejlis has recently voted—February, 1927 
—final authorization for the railway, to be paid 
for out of the reserve fund from the tobacco and 
tea taxes established by Dr. Millspaugh, and to 
follow a route drawn up by the American experts 
after months of study. This railway is of such 
importance to Persia that the utmost caution was 
required in plans for it. Almost any one of the 
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routes proposed would have displeased either Rus- 
sia or England, and any route guaranteed not to 
displease the powers too seriously (such as a rail- 
way to the Black Sea) would have been uneco- 
nomic. The trade routes are such that either 
England or Russia must, practically speaking, 
control the railhead. The compromise reached is 
one which gives England a railhead in the south 
and Russia a railhead in the north, and which for 
the time being appears to satisfy—in varying de- 
gree—the two great powers. 

The railway to be constructed will run from 
Mohammerah in Arabestan—within whispering 
distance of the British port and garrison at Basra 
—to Bendar-i-Gaz in Mazanderan, south of 
Astrabad and within easy distance of the Russian 
railhead. For the time being both England and 
Russia find this arrangement acceptable; the 
great road will connect the Russian and British 
trade routes, so that neither power is likely to 
lose, commercially speaking, anything to the other. 
In the development of Persian trade and industry 
which will follow the completion of this railway 
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both Russia and England will presumably share 
on equal terms. Naturally England would have 
preferred the railway to end at some point far 
short of the Russian frontier, but no Persian Goy- 
ernment would dare adopt a course so openly de- 
fant of Moscow. 

Nevertheless, from a military point of view, 
England gains more than Russia does by the 
proposed railway. Arabestan, where the railway 
begins, is to all intents and purposes British prop- 
erty; the Anglo-Persian Oil Company rules there, 
and the garrison at Basra is a perpetual reminder 
of Britain’s supremacy in the Persian Gulf. From 
Mohammerah to Teheran, however, or even to 
Isfahan, would be a journey of considerable diffi- 
culty for troops if this railway were not con- 
structed. The control of the railway (which can be 
insured for a very considerable length, almost to 
Isfahan, by the British agents and protégés) 
would give England what nobody has ever had— 
the ability to invade Persia swiftly and effectively 
from the south. 

Russia, on the other hand, has no such natural 
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difficulties or great distances to face in case of an 
invasion of Persia. If Russia wished to invade 
today, without the railway, she could do so with 
far greater chance of success than could the Brit- 
ish. Teheran, at least, would fall before the 
British could cross the passes to the plains of 
Isfahan. A glance at the map shows that this is 
obvious; a moment’s reflection upon the history of 
successive invasions of Persia makes it more so. 
Moreover, Russia’s progress could be made 
through a sedentary and commercial population 
for the most part (that is, if accomplished from 
the northwest), while the British would have to 
fight or buy off the Bakhtiari or the Qashgai 
tribesmen. 

The railway as now planned, therefore, may be 
considered to be more advantageous to England 
than to Russia, from the point of view of military 
strategy. This is particularly—indeed, alarm- 
ingly—true if construction is to start, as seems to 
be intended, at the southern end. It is hardly 
possible, however, that Russia will permit this, 
as the military advantage to England during the 
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next two or three years (years which cannot but. 
produce new crises in the world-wide relations 
of Russia and the British Empire) would be 
dangerously enhanced. 

The road as now planned is less dangerous to 
Russia than some which have been suggested. The 
most plausible scheme for a railway would have 
been the route from Khanigin (the Iraq railhead ) 
across the passes of Kurdistan into Teheran by 
way of Kermanshah and Hamadan. This plan 
the Russians have resolutely opposed ever since 
it was suggested. An alternative suggested by the 
French at the close of the war would have opened 
up Persia by a railway through Syria, connecting 
with the unfinished “‘Berlin-to-Baghdad”’ railway. 
This both Russia and England opposed. The 
present plan has the negative merit of all com- 
promises, in that it silences the contesting powers 
for the time being; but in such a position almost 
anything should be endurable for the sake of a 
definite solution. Without the railway Persia can 
achieve neither economic nor social nor political 
progress; a medieval State cannot long exist in 
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the midst of a modern world, crushed between pro- 
gressive—and aggressive—neighbors. 

Some attempt has been made in the past two or 
three years to develop a constructive foreign 
policy in Persia, apart from the eternal conflict of 
Russian and Briton and the desperate, willy-nilly 
policies thereby created. Reza Shah must receive 
chief credit for the efforts made in this direction; 
it was at his instance that the negotiations were 
begun which resulted last spring in the signature 
of the Turkish-Persian treaty. 

It seems an infinite pity that a policy of friend- 
liness toward Turkey was not adopted many 
years ago in Persia. The two powers have funda- 
mental interests in common; in the nineteenth 
century they had, above all, the defensive interest 
created by European aggression. But religious 
difficulties prevented any rapprochement; even 
now the mullahs are loud in their outcries against 
the impious Sunni heretics. Reza, who is not, at 
least according to Teheran’s persistent belief, 
a very devout Mussulman, has long admired 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and his sound common 
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sense showed him what might be gained by 
Turkey’s friendship. The one important political 
question still open between the two Islamic pow- 
ers was settled by the peace treaty, which gave 
Iraq and the holy places of the Shia faith neither 
to Turk nor to Persian but to Arabs, under a 
British mandate. 

The published version of the Turkish-Persian 
treaty is simple in the extreme, and provides 
merely for those friendly exchanges customary be- 
tween nations (equal treatment of nationals, ar- 
bitration of disputes, etc.). There were persistent 
rumors of “‘secret clauses,” however, and it may 
be that a more binding agreement exists. If so, 
this forms part of the chain of agreements recently 
completed between Turkey, Afghanistan, and 
Persia, of which the published versions are cur- 
rently said to be incomplete. In the case of 
Afghanistan these agreements are further com- 
plemented by a treaty with Soviet Russia. 

Afghanistan has for the first time been clearly 
recognized by Persian diplomacy as a friendly 
and independent nation during the past two years. 
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Closer relations might have followed if Seyyed 
Zia-ed-Din, one of the ablest and finest of modern 
Persian statesmen, had been permitted last sum- 
mer to take up his post as general adviser to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, Amanullah Khan. Seyyed 
Zia-ed-Din had been living in exile (chiefly in 
Berlin) since Reza Khan Pahlavi seized the power 
from him in 1922. On the invitation of the Ameer, 
he started for Afghanistan and took ship for Cal- 
cutta. There he was stopped by the British and 
forbidden to go farther. The British also obtained 
an imperial order from Reza, forbidding Seyyed 
Zia-ed-Din to assume the post offered him by 
Afghanistan. The Seyyed is now in exile again, 
and one cannot but think that both Persia and 
Afghanistan are the losers by it. 

An enlightened foreign policy for Persia would 
seem to consist in development of relations with 
the Islamic nations, caution toward both England 
and Russia, increased knowledge of and depend- 
ence upon the League of Nations, and the en- 
couragement of friendly relations with distinctly 
neutral States (France, Germany, the United 
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States of America). The first of these elements has 
been, until recent years, completely neglected, and 
even now Persia is on bad terms with some of her 
Islamic neighbors—with Ibn Saud in Arabia, for 
example. The second has often been quite compre- 
hensibly allowed to usurp the whole of foreign 
policy, and at those times when recklessness has 
not ruled, caution has been too often translated 
into mere nugatory suspicion. The third element 
may prove useful in time, despite the meagerness 
of its beginnings; the fourth—encouragement of 
neutral enterprise and friendliness to neutral na- 
tions—has received considerable development 
during the reign of Reza Shah Pahlavi. It may 
still play a role in the preservation of Persia’s in- 
dependence, if indeed that independence is to be 
preserved. 


CHAPTERYS 
RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION 


CONTEMPORARY Persia disengages a pessimism 
which is difficult indeed to shake off. There are, 
nevertheless, important forces of regeneration 
which justify hope for the future. I should hesi- 
tate to name Reza Shah Pahlavi among these ele- 
ments of regeneration; for the permanent value 
of his contribution is highly doubtful. He has, of 
course, unified the country for the first time in 
many years; his remarkable native ability and 
his tireless energy are qualities for which his 
country may be thankful. 

Nevertheless, Reza has countless limitations; 
he seems to me to be to Persia what Yuan Shih- 
kai was to China; their careers are very similar 
and their achievement identical. Yuan Shih-kai 
—a man of totally different type and class—is 


like Reza in having served the throne he after- 
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ward usurped. And above all, Yuan Shih-kai 
governed, as Reza governs, by means of his army 
and by disregard of the law. Yuan Shih-kai 
united China and gave his country, for a time, 
stable and “strong” government. 

It is to be feared that the resemblance between 
Reza and Yuan Shih-kai will not stop there. Gov- 
ernment established by the military and conducted 
by the military is unsound at its base; it can only 
end in decay and disorder, as it ended in ancient 
Rome and in modern China. Yuan Shih-kai’s 
ruin and death, and the terrible chaos which was 
his legacy to China, may be duplicated in Persia 
before many years are up; for the regenerative 
forces, opposed from above, too often become 
merely destructive before they can construct. 

If the shah’s personality and methods do not 
encourage much hope for his country, still less 
does the presence in Persia of two violently op- 
posed great powers, firmly intrenched. Russia and 
England, whose enmity is. frank and avowed, 
share practically all the natural wealth and the 
commerce of Persia. Their conflict is, of course, 
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world-wide, and what happens in Persia is con- 
ditioned very largely by what happens elsewhere 
—particularly elsewhere in the Orient. Russia’s 
Oriental policy is conceived as a unit, and has 
been, so far, executed as a unit; that is to say, the 
policy of Russia is the same in Persia as in China, 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Mongolia, and even India. 
That policy, aimed at the destruction of the cap- 
italist organization of world economy, attacks the 
colonial principle as the first step in revolution. 

As I have already suggested, the motives of the 
Russians cannot be called perfectly pure. While 
some of the communist oligarchs undoubtedly 
have been fired with a noble idealism and a desire 
to set the whole world free, there are a great many 
others (and those not the least important) who 
are old-fashioned imperialists of exactly the same 
breed as Izvolsky and the czarist statesmen of 
twenty years ago. Russian trade, and particularly 
Russian influence, have prospered a great deal 
more in the Orient under the banner of commun- 
ism than they did under the banner of the czar; 
for the communist attitude toward colonial em- 
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pires makes adherents among millions of people 
who do not know or care what the other doctrines 
of communism may be. I do not mean to suggest 
that Chicherin is insincere in his proclaimed 
desire to free the peoples of the East; but I do 
strongly suggest that many of the agents of Rus- 
sian diplomacy today have precisely the same 
ambitions as the agents of Russian imperialism 
twenty years ago. Communism, to such agents— 
to a great many diplomats and to a large part 
of the Russian foreign office—is an exceedingly 
convenient instrument. All the intrigues and ad- 
ventures of fifty years under the czar did not 
damage England so much, or help Russia so 
greatly, as have the past six years of communist 
and anti-colonialist propaganda. 

The Russian policy in Persia has not been so 
successful as the Russian policy in China, because 
the instruments have been lacking. Persia pos- 
sesses no intelligentsia; the only educated people 
are the aristocrats, and there is no group in Per- 
sia which possesses an intellectual capacity too 
great for its economic opportunity. Until such a 
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group exists, Russia must move slowly; without 
an intelligentsia and without either a laboring 
class or a nationalistic movement, Persia offers 
very little for the communist organizer to work 
upon. In the meantime, Russia’s attack on Eng- 
land is made with whatever instruments are 
available—which is to say, the malcontents. They 
are a disparate group, ranging from the dispos- 
sessed official to the tax-shy tribesman, but they 
are assiduously doing Russia’s business faute de 
mieux. 


England, on the other hand, seems quite com- 
prehensibly determined to keep everything she 
now possesses. I do not believe there exists a Brit- 
ish statesman who still wishes to acquire territory; 
the day for territorial acquisition is past, and I 
think even Lord Curzon, if he were alive now, 
would be able to understand that fact. The im- 
perial mission of the British race has been com- 
pleted, and we are witnessing all over the world 
the disintegration of its material remains. But the 
most profitable—perhaps even the only profitable 
—portion of the empire is India; and to India 
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England will cling so long as England can still 
cling to anything. It is in the general strategic and 
political scheme called the ‘‘defense of India” that 
Persia is important to England; and if the strug- 
gle of England and Russia ever reaches the point 
of war, Persia will become all-important. It is for 
this reason that England still attempts to control 
Persia and will continue that attempt so long as 
there is a British Empire to defend. 

Persia’s misfortune in being placed between the 
two great powers was never more apparent than 
now, when those two powers have thrown off all 
pretense at friendship. So far as this element of 
Persia’s future is concerned, I was able to acquire 
no hope whatever. It seems to me impossible for 
Persia to avoid being made the theater of war— 
either open, armed war or the equally disastrous 
war of diplomacy and economic force—between 
England and Russia during some years to come. 
A partition of the country, even, is not impossible; 
indeed, some such catastrophe seems almost a 
probability. It may be inquired, and very perti- 
nently, what Persia’s fate would be if the country 
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ever were so divided; and the answer depends 
upon one’s fundamental political concepts. If 
material comfort and security are the only aims of 
government, then Persia would be much better 
off under Russian and British rule. The Russians 
would give north Persia their superb system of 
adult education; the British would give south 
Persia their superb civil service. But if there is a 
part of the human organization which can never 
be content with material comfort alone, but de- 
mands the exercise of political and moral liberty, | 
no amount of adult education or civil service 
would save the country from abject misery under 
foreign rule. 

Depressing as the outlook for Persia is in this 
regard, the prospect brightens considerably when 
Russia and England are put aside. The American 
financial administration, palliative though it may 
be, justifies the conclusion that some progress in 
orderly government is being made. That adminis- 
tration will not last forever, and when it is gone 
a great deal of the old governmental anarchy will 
creep back; but it has at least contributed, “by 
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precept and example,” to the formation of an idea 
of honesty in public service. At a time when 
American energies are so often spent in the ex- 
ploitation of more unfortunate peoples, it is good 
to see that in Persia, at least, Americans have 
performed a great and unselfish service. The 
value of that service will not all pass away. 

Finally and above all, in a consideration of the 
factors working toward a better future for Persia, 
the fullest emphasis must be given to the move- 
ments for public education and the elevation of the 
position of women. More schools and more teach- 
ers go into service every year; and although it may 
be maddeningly slow, it is in the process that all 
the hope of Persia lies. 


The Throne of Jamshid guards, in desolate 
splendor, much of the truth to which all our rea- 
soning must come in the end. Few spectacles on 
earth are so profoundly moving as this rock plat- 
form in the midst of the dusty desert: Persepolis 
commands our spirits now as it must once have 
commanded all the thought and ambition and will 
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of a heroic age. The humility which much of the 
rest of Persia may fail to create in us is here the 
dominant feeling; we cannot look long at these 
still arrogant Propylea without an almost evan- 
gelical submission to the eternal laws. Not only 
Darius has passed away, but splendors equal to 
his have vanished, and all the little men who have 
looked at the lion’s remains have followed in their 
time. Persepolis commands a world of imagina- 
tion, seizes us up into a contemplation of cen- 
turies of time, and declares in the very arrogance 
of its rocky durability that everything changes, 
everything ends. On the inside of the Propylea of 
Darius are carved the names of the men who have 
come this way in centuries past, and who have 
wandered as we wandered in the terrible loneli- 
ness of these ruins. Little men, looking at great 
things: in one place, carved inside a diamond, the 
bold letters STANLEY, NEW YORK HERALD, 1870. 
Yet even the name of Napoleon would have 
looked small in such a place. What of our convic- 
tions can survive Persepolis—a grim, a shattering, 
a beautiful assertion of mortality? 
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That is the impression which the ruins of Per- 
sepolis produce in that sun-beaten, dusty desert. 
The same effect, in lesser degree, is produced by 
most ruins; each has its own way of producing 
that impression, and the rose-pink grace of Pal- 
myra does not control the same responses as the 
majesty of Baalbek or Karnak. But no ruin, so 
far as I know, strikes into silence and despair so 
swiftly as this. Everything which has here been 
said of the Persia of our own day—the rise of a 
new dynasty, the conflicts of European powers, 
the forces set to work by this century’s appetites 
—hbecomes insignificant before the Throne of 
Jamshid, a Vanitas vanitatum which makes one 
wonder why it is that men will live and die. 

Yet from Persepolis to Shiraz is only a brief 
journey, and in Shiraz all the contemporaneity of 
existence leaps at one from beneath the cypress 
trees. One hears immediately that the British have 
caused a powerful chieftain to be put in jail, that 
the Russians have started a panic in the bazaar, 
that the American officials have been cruelly hard 
on some taxpayer, that there have been wholesale 
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arrests for a supposed conspiracy, and that the 
British consulate’s polo team is going to play a 
game against the Persians next Thursday after- 
noon. The eternal laws are visible at Persepolis; 
but in Shiraz we are seized again by our own time, 
by our own century, by all its ugliness or beauty. 
Reza Shah resumes his importance; Darius re- 
turns to history. 

Contemporary Persia is like this Shiraz, with 
the eternal verities at its elbow. A people with the 
noble past and the extraordinary gifts of the Per- 
sians can never truly be said to have succumbed to 
time; resuscitation is a permanent probability, 
just around the corner. In my own brief experi- 
ence in the country I came to believe that this 
resuscitation could not long be delayed; there will 
arise a generation in Persia which will not be con- 
tent with the vanities of political intrigue or with 
that most destructive of all vanities, the Vanitas 
vanitatum idea. We do not live in Persepolis, and 
our century—like the century of Darius—was not 
made for futilitarians. Whether it is worth while 
to struggle and die for an idea is quite another 
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question; but the fact is that we live in one of 
those periods when men will so struggle and die, 
and in Persia the stage is set for them. 

In our time the true health of Persia is to be 
sought through the program of its least-heeded 
voices, the teachers and the women. Woman 
school-teachers like Mehr Banu are more impor- 
tant to an ancient, exhausted, but recuperating 
empire than a hundred generals; and a few ideas 
are worth a hundred thousand rifles. The educa- 
tion which will liberate and reéstablish Persia is 
now only beginning, and we are not likely to see 
a distinctly regenerative accomplishment until it 
has gone much further. But it is at least a great 
deal to be able to say that it is under way, and that 
our own time may yet see a Persia worthy of its 
ruins. 
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